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CHARLES W. BELL FOR CONGRESS 


ANY evidences are to be seen of the growing 

strength in the ninth congressional district of 
Charles W. Bell, who is opposing Charles H. Randall, 
and whose candidacy is really being helped by his op- 
ponent’s seeming disposition to attempt the difficult 
feat of “carrying water on both shoulders.” 

We see Mr. Randall, like Joseph of Bible times, ar- 
rayed in “a coat of many colors.” But, unlike Joseph, 
the fit is not becoming. Mr. Randall steps into the 
arena groomed with an assortment of party labels, the 
whole effect intended by the condidate as evidence of 
his ability to measure up to any and all political speci- 
Meations. But these are not particularly credulous 
days. Many of us are inclined to suspect Mr. Ran- 
dall of over-zeal in his own interest and lack of good 
faith as to ours. 

But the big point, after all, is not Mr. Randall’s fail- 
ire to detect our sense of humor. It has more to do 
with our liking for Mr. Bell’s straight-out-and-outness., 
if it may be so termed, as against his opponent’s mani- 
fest desire to win without bothering himself over such 
trifling considerations as party fealty or affiliation. 

About Mr. Randall’s future stand there may be some 
question; about Mr. Bell’s there is none. Mr. Bell has 
already proved by an able record in congress that he 
possesses those qualities which a constituency likes 
to see in its representative. Moreover, he has pledged 
himself, if elected in November, to work for those 
measures which his district demands in the field of 
legislation. The ninth district would do honor to it- 
self to return Mr. Bell to Washington. 


WHERE DOCTOR AKED FAILED 


O WE Californians agree whole-heartedly with the 

kind of pacificism that condemns all war and de- 
nounces as unworthy everyone who takes part in war? 
We are inclined to doubt it, judging from the quiet 
though emphatic rejection by his former parishioners 
of Rev. Dr. Aked’s offer to resume his labors in his 
San Francisco vineyard—following his return from the 
Henry Ford peace junket—even at a lower salary. No 
doubt his San Francisco friends had a high apprecia- 
tion for the far-wandering Briton’s eloquence, but a 
change of heart has come over them since his pacifist 
exploits and denunciatory utterances respecting war 
and its participants. 
There is a reason, of course, why Californians, un- 
like our friends in the “mid-section” of the country, 
are inclined to view “preparedness” with composure, 
*ven though it be military, and are apt to discounten- 
ance unqualified denunciation of everybody who par- 
heipates in war or in military preparation. Some of us 
yet think that there are wars and wars, and that even 
war may be in a good cause as well as a bad one. 





PRICE OF PROHIBITION 


| PIS not only the saloon men and wine growers of 
California who are apposing prohibition. Many 
802d people—interested neither in the profits of the 
saloon nor the future of the vineyards—are neverthe- 
ss disposed to take issue with our “dry” friends in 
Meir assertion that California, by joining Maine and 
ansas and the other states where it is a legal crime 
‘© imbibe strong waters, will be registering its voice 

‘or “progress,” 
' Togress, as used to veil the real effects of prohibi- 
on, is an unlikely and much-abused term. It certainly 
oe geile connection with a meaning that implies 
~ - ees is possible in the world unless it walks 
land with prohibition. Californians some- 
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how hke to associate their own progress with liberal- 
ism—and it requires more than the zeal of the pro- 
hibitionist to impress them that the present ‘‘dry” senti- 
ment in the country springs from any such motive. 

Quite to the contrary, prohibition is nothing more 
nor less than Puritanism, and that was put to a test 
aud failed, as a policy, because it utterly lacked in the 
essentials of liberalism. In presenting the subject of 
prohibition, it is beside the question whether it does 
or does not prohibit. The point for us in California to 
decide is whether the type of civilization that ex- 
presses itself through prohibition—as, for instance, in 
Kansas and Maine—is really attractive and interesting, 
and one which we would prefer to adopt for our own. 

We cannot accept prohibition and divorce the civili- 
zation that accompanies it. It is easy to think of our- 
selves as absorbing the good in it and rejecting the 
bad—but that is unlikely. Our objection to prohibition 
is that it is not devised to enable men to live under 
conditions which spring from liberty anl rationality, 
but to force upon them the hateful essence of another’s 
reasoning, 

If in Cahfornia, under prohibition, we must have a 
social order which will swing us back to the shades of 
Puritanism, let us rejoice in what we have. The price 
which prohibition will exact is too great to pay. 
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BAN ON FREE SPEECH ABROAD 


eee of adverse criticism upon the ad- 
ministration by Americans abroad visiting the differ- 
ent United States embassies is, on the whole, a com- 
mendable rule. It is not pleasant for an ambassador, 
a minister or a United States consul, owing political 
allegiance to the president, to have the embassy or 
ofice filled with disgruntled Americans indulging in 
opprobrious language because of political antagonisms 
toward the party in power. 


To that extent the attitude of visitors is a breach 
of courtesy and Ambassador Thomas Nelson Page set 
a good example when he forbade attaches of the Amer- 
ican embassy at Rome to discuss administration poli- 
cies or cabinet members with American visitors. His 
view was that however freely one might express his 
opinions at home, it was in poor taste for Americans 
abroad to vent their prejudices before foreigners un- 
able to grasp the subtleties of their arguments, hence 
to the detriment of American prestige. There is sound 
sense in this and an object lesson to thoughtless globe- 
trotters too ready at all times to “speak their minds.” 

Ambassador Gerard has had to take similar precau- 
tions at Berlin, even going to the extent of having 
American “yappers” ejected from the embassy for per- 
sisting in disregarding the rule of neutrality in speech. 

Ambassador Walter H. Page, in London, also has 
enforced a like ruling and it is evident that the same 
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plined the well known Socialist writer, Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, of New York, for criticizing President 
Wilson. Until further details are received it is not 
quite apparent why Mr. Russell should have been de- 
nied the assistance of the embassy to visit the battle 
front in Belgium. Perhaps, Mr. Bliss was acting under 
special instructions, or it may be the deportment of 
Mr. Russel! called for drastic treatment. 


It 1s patent that embassadorial headquarters of a 
neutral nation in a belligerent country must be con- 
ducted with nice regard for the proprieties, since what 
might pass unnoticed in a period of peace could easily 
be magnified into a capital crime in these strenuous 
times. 





SORDID RETALIATORY MEASURES 


A MICABLE relations with Great Britain are se- 
é riousiy menaced by the several amendments 
tacked on to the general revenue bill by the senate, 
in a program of retaliatory measures which the presi- 
dent is authorized to take. Nor is Great Britain alone 
threatened; the reprisals include in their scope France, 
Russia and Italy. 

The amendments, if carried out in the drastic form 
contemplated, will amount to a program of non-inter- 
course with the allies, which means commercial war- 
fare with the entente countries. Primarily, the retalia- 
tory legislation is directed against the British black- 
list, the British embarg> on the importations of gso- 
called luxuries, including tobacco; the blockade of 
neutral ports in northern Europe adjacent to German 
territory; interference with and opening of American 
mails; the censorship of cable messages and other ob- 
noxious measures taken by Great Britain and her allies 
in the effort to prevent supplies or information from 
getting into or out of the territory of the central 
powers. 

Irritating and exasperating as this policy of the allies 
has been, it is, doubtless, true that the several em- 
bargoes recited are considered by them necessary in 
conducting the war against Germany. But this does 
not prevent one from sympathizing with the Kentucky 
tobacco growers, who, resenting the discrimination 
against their product, urged their senators to exact re- 
prisals. As a result, Senator James, with the approval, 
it is said, of the state department, was able to procure 
the adoption of an amendment to the revenue bill 
whose effect will be to give the president the power to 
prevent the importation into the United States of simi- 
lar articles from the belligerent country or its depend- 
encies. It is said that the amendment does not con- 
flict with any treaty obligations. 

Another drastic amendment adopted authorizes the 
president to withhold clearance from all vessels which 
discriminate against American shippers. A third amend- 
ment aims at the mail censorship and authorizes the 
president to deny to all persons or organizations con- 
nected with the belligerent countries the use of the 
United States mails, express company facilities, and 
access to telegraph or wireless privileges. 

These appear to have emanated entirely from Dem- 
ocratic sources and in view of that we cannot help 
recurring to President Wilson’s speech of acceptance, 
in which he pointed out that property rights of citi- 
zens can be vindicated by claims for damages, adding 
but “loss of life is irreparable.” Perhaps, Representa- 
tive Gardner, of Massachusetts, had that speech in 
mind when he denounced the action of the Democratic 
majority in adopting the retaliatory measures noted. 

“You hypocrites,” he is quoted as saying, “you claim 
you are devoted to humanity and despise commiercial- 
ism. Then why don’t you pass an amendment refusing 
our harbors to Germany’s interned ships until she re- 
pudiates the Lusitania crime?” 

It is a just arraignment. The retaliatory measures 
are admittedly passed for a sordid purpose. Instead 
of sympathizing with the efforts of the allies to pro- 
tect themselves in the war that has been forced upon 
them, we are practically aiding Germany, the govern- 
ment responsible for the Lusitania assassination. It 
would not be surprising to find that German agents 
had craftily suggested the amendments adopted by the 
cowardly senate, which so recently betrayed the coun- 
try in the eight-hour law hold-up. tlie C. 














WHAT CAN GERMANY DO? 


6¢ A ND, is there not something fallacious about the 

- reasoning which leads to the conclusion that 
new and unheard of efforts to capture this country’s 
trade will be made when the fighting ceases and that 
such efforts are bound to succeed?” asks the New York 
Times in recent editorial comment. 

“Those who refer to such a possibility have Ger- 
many in mind as the trade aggressor. Yet it 1s cer- 
tain that that country prior to the war resorted to 
every possible device which ingenuity could suggest 
or patient methodical working could devise to capture 
foreign trade, and the German manufacturers had, im 
addition, all the aids which their government could 
give,” it continues further. 

“Industries were co-ordinated, bounties were given in 
one way or another and financial assistance was afford- 
ed when needed. The cartels or trusts were even per- 
mitted to sell their products at a higher price to Ger- 
mans than to foreigners. With these things in view, 
it will be a revelation to the world if there are any 
more cards in the pack which have not been played. 

“On the other hand, it is regarded as certain that 
production costs in Germany will be higher after the 
war than they were before. This would be true even 
if the shrinkage in the number of laborers, due to cas- 
ualties, were not considered, since the burdensome 
taxes which will have to be laid to pay the costs of the 
war will finally rest on industry. The best evidence is 
that Germany after the war will be less, rather than 
better, prepared to meet competition in foreign trade 
fields and this is particularly true as to this country 
whose tariff schedules in virtually every instance have 
rates higher than the entire labor cost of the respec- 
tive products to which they apply.” 


WOMEN WORKERS AND GERMAN UNIONS 


ERMAN trades unions are perturbed over the ex- 

tent to which female help is permeating the butld- 
ing trades industry. It is feared that employers who 
are now obtaining women workers at a daily wage 
considerably under the union scale will make a des- 
perate fight to retain this cheaper service after the 
war 1S OVET. 

Before the war the agitation of the unions and legal 
inhibitions had resulted in a withdrawal of practically 
all women from construction work, but with the de- 
mand for men at the front the women were called on 
to take their places in civil life, and so deftly have 
they met requirements and at a remuneration so far 
below union prices that employers, in instances, have 
discharged male help and retained the women when 
the labor market chanced to be oversupplied. This is 
a serious outlook for union men now fighting for the 
kaiser and it promises to be a source of intense econ- 
omic friction when they report back for duty and have 
to face the conditions that are portended. 

Sociologists see in the situation that has arisen an- 
other menace. They assert that employers are mak- 
ing no provision for a proper segregation of the sexes 
while at work, or in rest and lunch periods, and that 
it cannot fail to have a detrimental effect on the morals 
of the women. There is still another danger which the 
enlargement of woman’s sphere of activity in Ger- 
inany presages~-she will want to have her say in shap- 
ing the politics of the country. Her new economic 
status will demand expression in the vote. Poor Ger- 
many! The kaiser has projected endless problems for 
the country to solve, wholly aside from that of war. 
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Says Victor Berger, Socialist congressman, in com- 
menting on the 8-hour law recently passed: 

“In my opinion, everybody has been buncoed—con- 
gress, the general public and the workers. In the first 
place, congress has passed a law which it has not the 
ways and means to enforce. You cannot force the 
railroads to pay a certain wage so long as they are 
privately owned. * * * The worst buncoed element in 
any case, however, is the general public, including the 
working classes, who not only will have to pay the 
difference in wages for the men, but also $5 in profits, 
dividends and interest for every $1 of increased wages 
paid by the railroads to the men.” 

x Ok Ox 

Clark street, Chicago, would forget its unsavory 
past, for petition has been made to change the name 
to Broadway. It were a pity to mix traditions. There’s 
“the smell of blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia 
cannot sweeten” this vice quarter, once so infamous; 
which even illustrious historical association cannot al- 
ter in the general mind. 

kK ok Ox 

University of California is developing at Riverside 
a citrus experiment station that is expected to sur- 
pass any institution of the kind in the world. The sta- 
tion embraces a tract of 4500 acres. Jt was recently 
purchased at a cost of $55,000, and $125,000 are to be 
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expended in buildings and general preparation for the 


vastly important work to be done. 
x Ox 


Shades of Anthony Comstock! State Printer Telter 
is put to the ridiculous length of clothing the “Greek 
Discus Thrower” in the Sixth reader with diminutive 
track suits. 

Human nature is about the same the world over and 
in whatever station of life a man chances to be born. 
Now comes a jitney bus owner who petitions for the 
sole and exclusive right to carry passengers on a cer- 
tain thoroughfare of Long Beach for a period of ten 
years. Every man, apparently, is a latent monopolist. 


One by one all our illusions are vanishing. Return- 
ing members of the Canadian Arctic expedition say 
that the Eskimos are gradually losing their reputation 
for strict honesty and truthfulness. Petty pilfering 
and lying habits are on the increase, asserts Dr. An- 
derson, one of the scientists; they are still hospitable, 
but require more watching. Another evidence of the 
contaminating influence of the white man. Eskimo all 
same like Indian. Ugh! 

*k Ok Ox 

It has remained for a woman to define true Ameri- 
canism. Not industrial preparedness, not militarism, 
but humanity, “a baptism of the spirit,” declares Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw, “in the higher religious ideals.” 
This expression from one whom Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt calls “the Demosthenes of the suffrage cause,” is 
far removed from the hysteria of prosperity and com- 
mercial patriotism projected by too blatant orators. 
Let everybody indorse the Dr. Shaw definition. 


Sweden, also, is in sharp controversy with Great Bri- 
tain over the seizure of mails, only over there the sit- 
uation is reversed, with Sweden the offender. In retalia- 
tion for the allied blockade, Sweden persists in interfer- 
ing with the mails in transit between England and 
Russia. The British minister at Stockholm has been 
instructed to get definite assurance from the Swedish 
government that the practice will cease or—but that 
is a continued story. 


Tears 
It’s funny about tears! 
Once, accidentally, I broke a cup 
That I had kept a long while, because it pleased my 

eyes 
With its delicate peacock-blue color— 
And I sobbed and sobbed 
As I looked at the scattered pieces, 
And thought how they never could be quite the same 
again. 

And the other day my heart broke— 
Just broke—all of a sudden—tlike that! 
And I hadn’t a tear! 
Not one! 
There was only a slightly dazed feeling, 
As though my soul were suffering from concussion; 
And then, after a moment, 
A terrifying thought flashed through me 
Of all the long, dreary years I should probably lve— 
For broken hearts don’t kill. 
But there wasn’t a tear! 
Not one! 
It’s funny about tears! 

—FLORENGE VAN CLEVES 


CLASSIFICATION OF JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS 
By M. Wyeta 
Tormer clerk of the city of Tokyo 

HAT the modern Japanese nation is divided into 
five classes may seem peculiar to Americans, the 
great lovers of democracy. In England the division 
into classes is somewhat similar, though not on such 
handeaird erst limes: 

(1) Imperial Family: In Japan the Emperor is con- 
stitutionally considered to be a supernatural being at 
the head of the national classification. The crown has 
continued as an hereditary possession through two 
thousand five hundred years, and may continue indefin- 
itely into the future. His relatives, lineal and lateral, 
compose the Imperial families, which together with 
the Emperor occupy the topmost class of the nation. 
Their descendents may be in the Jong run degraded 
to the pioneer or upper class. 

(2) The Pioneer class: The Pioneer consists of two 
denominations, one composed of famous lineage, the 
descendants of Federal Lords of the days of the Sho- 
euns, the other of the modern age of the men who be- 
long to the class by reason of meritorious deeds, re- 
gardless of birth. More than five hundred all told are 
found in the existing list of Pioneers in Japan. The 
number will, nowever, gradually increase in the course 
of time. 

(3) Upper class: Neither birth nor lineage is material 
to this class. Japanese are eligible to it only by rea- 
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son of environments. Transference from this class to 
the lower may take place in the course of time as one 
of the vicissitudes of life. 


(4) Ordinary class: As to the ordinary class, little is 
necessary to explain, just ordinary people that is all, 

(5) Lower class: Actors, wrestlers, beggars, labor- 
ers, farmers, small merchants, and all the uneducated 
generally belong to this class. Down to a half cen- 
tury ago all Japanese subjects were strictly classified 
under the Shogunate federalism into four classes name. 
ly, the military class, farmers, industrialists and mer- 
chants. This classification was changed soon after the 
Meiji Restoration as the existing has been subsequently 
and naturally formed. 


The writer of this article is making the distinction 
in order. A strict discrimination is made among the 
classes of today very unlike the social condition in a 
democratic country like America. If a member of the 
lower class were to attempt to approach the ordinary 
class he would be spurned. The same would occur if 
one of the ordinary should attempt to get into the 
upper class. All can tell the denomination of each 
by the presentation of a card which permits no decep- 
tion under pain of severe punishment. In other words, 
the amount of money one possesses does not matter 
with reference to class. It is a fact however, that the 
{Imperial families are wealthier than the ordinary class, 
and the lower class is the poorest of all. The wealth 
of the Pioneers, upper and ordinary class, has no sig- 
nificance in relation to their respective class. 

A vital point is to what classes do the tmmigrants 
to America belong? There are those who have neither 
property nor education by which they may gain a liye- 
lihood, usually outwitted by the other classes. They 
have no sense of shame, so that they will do any work 
whereby they may gain a living. In their own coun- 
try all kinds of menial work on the street or the fields 
are performed by them for less than twenty-five cents 
a day. Some of them lease lands on which they must 
desperately work or erect resting booths on the road 
side, anything for a penny’s sake, yet their proceeds 
hardly amount to seven American dollars for a month. 
These people coming to the United States have been 
able in the past to make a great deal of money, colos- 
sal amount to them. The great majority of immigrants 
to America are of the lower class. The lower class is 
the lower class wherever they are. No wonder they 
are objectionable to the American, especially to the 
Californians with whom they mostly come in contact. 
And yet are not all the immigrants from Europe of a 
similar class? However they do not seem objection- 
able to the United States for some reason. 

Be that as it may, it is an undisputable truth that 
some Japanese of the ordinary class are mingled with 
the fifty thousand lower class Japanese in California. 
To speak of this city, one gentleman of the upper 
class, the consul, and several score of the ordinary 
class are mingled in the thoughts of Americans with 
the lower class. 

It is hard that these of the ordinary class should 
be grouped with and share the same treatment as the 
lower class, probably because of the racial resemblance. 
The difficulty lies for Americans in discriminating the 
one from the other. As a rule the business Japanese 
are taken for the better class and the others for the 
lower. Some may say that the lower class is rising 
year by year to a higher class. This is a radical mis- 
take, for lower class is lower class so far as Japanese 
are concerned forever. The ordinary class of Japanese 
who were not wont to do any manual labor in their 
mother land do not fit in with the American idea 
where success turns on the dollar. 

No wonder some of the ordinary class of Japanese 
in America have become pessimistic. On the other 
hand the lower class to which manual labor is not dis- 
tasteful are gaily and congenially making their way 
day after day. Americans may think the former good 
for nothing and the latter the better, but I imagine 
American gentle folks can not endure degrading labor 
either. The question is to enable the American ¢0 
discriminate between the two. It is only by the consuls 
certificate that one may know how highly they are 
born, and what their education is, and what their post 
tion may have been in their native land. Americans 
may say that birth and breeding do not matter 50 
long as they can work hard and deliver the goods. 
This is the vital point of misunderstanding betwee! 
Japanese and Americans. 

Owing to the total difference in language and ap- 
pearance between the two, the ordinary class of Jap- 
anese can not hope to compete with the native Amerr 
cans in professions, they will continue unsuccessful as 
wail. 

The waifs who are unfamiliar with mercantile affairs 
and labor can not make much money and thus they 
have ultimately to support themselves by casual labor. 
No wonder they cover their faces when they hear a 
the progress of their school mates who stay in ther 
own homeland and properly establish themselves. 
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HERE was an exceedingly busy buzzing at “The 
Hive,” as one of the participants in the activities 
at the home of Mrs. Lillian Burkhart Goldsmith 
aptly called that artistic domicile one day last week. 
Five groups of guests waited in various rooms while 


Mrs. Goldsmith discussed over the telephone certain 
details of an open-air pageant with which a beautiful 
new Nature theater at Del Mar was to be dedicated in 
about two weeks. It seemed rather hopeless to expect 
audience, and yet one by one [ heard the fitting to- 
gether of an intricate bit of dramatic staging for these 
were author, performers and assistants receiving their 
particular parts; met several of them and saw them de- 
part to work out their pieces of art. The masque for 
this particular occasion is an exquisitely dainty ex- 
ample of symbolism from fairy lore, written by Susan- 
na Clayton Ott, of the Public Library, whose Masque 
of the Nativity was a notable event of last year’s civic 
prograny of art eifaicrs. ir coteerns the birth of a soul 
feaiairy, to whom “The Coming of Love” for a mor- 
tal means sacrifice, suffering and death, a pretty myth 
that has been the basis of several classics. 

Naturally, I found Mrs. Goldsmith filled with this 
subject. She was most enthusiastic with 
regard to the natural settings, Stratford 
Nature Theater being nestled in the hills 
overlooking the ocean at Del Mar, yet high 
enough to miss the roar of its breakers 
save as faint, sweet music. “Trees have 
been felled to make place for benches but 
the beauty of natural settings has heen re- 
tained as much as possible. The Knight 
in our masque will appear on his pilgrim- 
age over the hillside, and the fairies, trolls, 
nymphs, will-o-wisps, Pan and other wood 
folk will disport in the moonlight among 
the trees. It will be exceedingly beautiful. 

“Although the principals include such 
well known names as M. Frascon: of the 
Metropolitan Opera company, Edna Darch 
of the Chicago Grand Opera company, 
Madame Helen Thorner of Damrosch 
Symphony orchestra, Madame Constance 
Balfour, Julius Bierlich, Gertrude Ross, 
gam irs. Loleta L. Rowan, a hundred local 
artists under the direction of Willibald 
Lehman of San Diego, and a bevy of beau- 
tiful society girls and women will assist 
in the presentation, 

Margaret Loomis, who scored such a 
success last season at Winter Garden and 
in her engagement with Ruth St. Denis will 
dance a nautch dance. This clever little 
artist is going to branch out for herself 
this winter and will not accompany Miss 
St. Denis, hence we are fortunate in having 
her. Mrs. Edward Kuster, another beau- 
tiful and popular society woman, will give 
a “Danse Andaluse,” in which she will wear 
a wonderful shawl made by the Carmelite 
nuns that is fully two hundred years old. 
There is really a most interesting story about 
this shawl that will lend peculiar fascination 
to this feature, in addition to its beauty. 
Once upon a time I longed for it but its 
price was quite staggering. Then Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Kent will speak the epi- 
logue, which is a lovely thing, even though 
I did just have to make Miss Ott write it. 
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best in the city. But there was a strong demand for 
this location to be at Griffith Park and Mr. Pridham, 
the chairman of the board, wanted it at Griffith Park, 
so the matter was not refused but quietly buried. There 
is no personal feeling on my part with regard to plac- 
ing this theater at Griffith Park and I think it a fine 
and praiseworthy thing for a man to offer to do so 
much for the city, but I think such an auditorium 
should be more centrally located, where the workers 
of the city can go for a five cent fare, and not too long 
a ride either. After a hard day’s work the body must 
be considered as well as the mind. It would place it 
beyond those for whom it was planned. I believe in 
the really communistic idea where the souls are fed, 
but the bodies are also remembered, because there are 
those who appreciate these things who do not under- 
stand ‘selling a loaf of bread to buy white hyacinths.’ 
To these the term ‘art’ should be changed to ‘happi- 
ness.’ To the others it means wild, visionary extrava- 
gance to be met with tightened purse strings when en- 
couragement is asked. 

“Grand opera should be given also, and at a fee not 
to exceed ten cents, but most of the performances 
should be free. Now the production of ‘Caliban’ in 
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Mrs. Goldsmith and Daughter, Faith 


Mrs. William August Freeman of Hollywood will bethe New York was a wonderful thing and of vast im- 


Princess of the royal harem, Mrs. John Phelps, who is 
at Coronado, a society woman of Baltimore, that city 
of rarely beautiful women famed in song and story, 
will interpret the role of Joan d’Arc”—an interruption 
turned the tide of talk to the significance of this ven- 
ture. 

"Tt has always been my dream to have an open-air 
theater in Southern California—in Los Angeles, in 
fact—where these great pageant plays might be put 
on from time to time; at least once a year. The stag- 
ing of the Nativity Play last Christmas at Exposition 
Park was to my mind, as L. E. Behymer said at a ban- 
duet to the players afterwards, “one of the greatest 
things in our civic history of 1915." Los Angeles could 
Just as well be the Oberammergau of America as not. 
“l have worked hard for a municipal Greek theater 
Los Angeles and appeared with Mrs. Seward Sim- 
ons) President Weaver of the Rotary Club, John 
Mitchell of the Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. E. R. 
trainerd of the City Club and others in petitioning 
for Such an artistic center for the city. Our listaor 
Petitioners was not so long but representative of the 


in 


portance in dramatic circles, but it was not as truly 
communistic nor as successful as such things should 
be. I would have all the counties about Los Angeles 
feel a personal interest and claim to participation in 
these great events. This means honor for all in the 
eyes of the world. 

“In this present venture at Del Mar, I have striven 
to make it a community affair, my participants being 
chosen from La Jolla, San Diego, Oceanside and vi- 
cinity and from Los Angeles. It is not a project for 
that little community alone. I wish it might be as 
Carmel-by-the-sea is in the north, to which pilgrimages 
would be made. I want the performers to feel the 
community spirit. I call it ‘getting together’ rather 
than co-operation. That is a big and often ambiguous 
word. I have temporarily laid aside the larger project 
for a smaller that shows prospect of accomplishment 
and which will probably lead to a wider field. Perhaps 
it is but educational for a larger venture. 

“As to my club affiliations, I belong to all of them 
it seems to me. There is the Friday Morning Club, 
the Ebell, the Woman’s City Club, the Jewish Women’s 
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Council; am an honorary member of the Versewriters’ 
Club, in fact I was the first honorary member re- 
ceived I believe, and I am associated with the Japan 
Society of New York, one of the greatest organiza- 
tions in the country. I have contributed also to the 
study programs of the Pomona Shakespeare Club, to 
the contemporary study section of the Colton Wom- 
an’s Club, to the Contemporary Club of Redlands and 
to the Wednesday Club for the Jast five years. 

“But the Channel Club, of which I am president 
now, I regard as the most unusual club and the most 
exclusive in the city—and I do not say “exclusive” in a 
narrow sense although we have but sixteen members 
and entrance is difficult. These women are all profes- 
sionally engaged, being paid interpreters of expression. 
Mrs. Honeywell, our president last year, is the head 
of the expression school at the State Normal, Miss 
Beulah Wright, of University of Southern California, 
is another member, and all are as actively engaged. 
We meet at luncheon on the third Saturday of each 
mouth, in a private dining room at the Hotel Clark, at 
which times we have most interesting programs deal- 
ing with some phase of art and have other entertaining 
features of kindred character. Then too, we have with 
us visiting celebrities in similar lines of 
work. In the last year or so we have had 
Mary Shaw, Louis Anspacher, Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton, Henry Warnack, who gave us 
a beautiful talk, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, of 
Mills college, Markham, Henry Knibbs and 
Samuel Foley and others at our luncheons, 

“We probably will admit creators of other 
arts besides dramatic in the future, having 
decided to accept painters, musicians and of 
similar lines. And it is my hope that the 
club may be not merely an association for 
enjoyment of our art as demonstrated by 
others, but that we shall introduce several 
innovations including the raising of a schol- 
arship fund of $10,000. A hundred mem- 
bers of representative folk could easily 
make this an accomplished fact by sub- 
scribing for a life membership at $100 each. 
Then this fund could be deposited in a 
bank and when anyone unusually talented 
came within our notice we could help them 
with enough to carry them along until such 
time as they had won deserved place pro- 
fessionally. I would make this a loan for 
say ten years or so so that the recipient 
would not feel it as a charity given nor lose 
moral fibre in accepting charity. 

“T said this club is ‘exclusive, but I 
think you will appreciate the sense in 
which I use the word. As a general thing 
when I hear the word I immediately re- 
ceive an impression of stupidity. Certainly 
It means a narrowing of one’s horizon and 
scope of useful endeavor or growth. All 
great things of the spirit are born in dem- 
ocracy, of the heat of experience among 
the people and in toil and even suffering. 
‘Inclusiveness’ is the great word I love. It 
is because of this I do so want to share 
the beautiful side of my art with everyone.” 

It was this expression that led me to in- 
terview Mrs. Goldsmith. Unconsciously, as 
Will Levington Comfort describes in his 
last book, “Child and Country,” when 
something within him of generations ago 
stirred in the presence of the old Chinese wall in re- 
sponse to an irresistible attraction that makes any 
practical philanthropy, effort for civic betterment or 
broadening along artistic Jines appeal to me as a voice 
from the unconscious past. I knew a civic theater, an 
open-air Greek theater like unto the one at Berkeley 
was one of her great dreams and I sought to indulge 
in dreams also. 

Others, it appears, also are deeply interested in Mrs. 
Goldsmith’s dreams, for out of this Southern Califor- 
nia “Nature Theater” idea has developed an associa- 
tion, known as the “Stratford Players.” And in the 
list one notes the following names: MHavrah Hubbard, 
Claude Gotthelf, Gertrude Ross, Adolph Tandler, Axel 
Simonsen, Austin Adams, Frieda Peycke, Henry Chris- 
teen Warnack, Constance Crawley, Mrs. Cyril Maude, 
Blanche Hardy Morgan, Beulah Wright, Gertrude Com- 


stock, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walker, Mrs. Carpenter 
Nave, Ruth Keller, Marie Elliott, Ross Mahan, Estelle 
Heartt Dreyfus, Madame Tiffany, M. Frasconi, Madame 
Balfour, Madame Thorner, Edna Darch, Mrs. Kate Y. 
Bury, Julius Bierlich,Susanna Clayton Ott, and others. 


— 











LOS ANGELES—YESTERDAY AND TODAY! 


N THE MINDS of those of us who look to the con- 


temporary chronicler to furnish our understanding 
of history, the personal memoir carries direct and in- 
stant appeal. It is rather from the pen of one who 
has lived through and participated in the moving acts 
of the drama than from the speculative rendering of 
the hearsay historian, that we may know the true story 
of any period or may set our gauge on the value of 
those who have had a part in its making. History, 
after all, is but a record of human events and ar the 
actors that supply them—of their acts of greatness 
and weakness, or kindness and meanness, or truth and 
untruth, of success and failure, and of the countless 
facts that may be summed up as revealing a picture 
of Life. The story as we would have it 1s the story 
of the contemporary witness, the listener, the hearer, 
the one who has put his own mark upon it, and then 
has paused to set it down. 


It so happens that Harris Newmark’s closing 
in ending a career of useful service which has 
parallels anywhere, was to become a historian of Los 
Angeles, or at least that portion of it which covers 
the city’s formative years and around which hovers 
the essence of its romance. Mr. Newmark was in the 
truest sense one of the city’s builders, and the recol- 
lections of no citizen here could have furnished a 
more valuable and absorbingly interesting contribution 
to local literature than his. In the same sense it 1s 
true that by this labor the writer has builded a monu- 
ment to his own memory not likely to be effaced by 
the passage of time. 


The result of Mr. Newmark’s labor has just appeared 
under the title of “Sixty Years in Southern California,” 
the period being between 1853 and 1913. It was writ- 
ten between the latter year and the date of his death, 
April 4, 1916, and was edited by Maurice heeand 
Marco R. Newmark, his sons. The foreword is sup- 
plied by Charles F. Lummis, whose epitome of the 
volume is this: 


“It is the very mirror of who and what the people 
were that laid the real foundations for a community 
which is now the wonder of the historian.” 


In his introduction, Mr. Newmark pays grateful ac- 
knowledgment to Dr. Perry Worden for his invaluable 
assistance in confirming and amplifying the facts and 
narratives. 

How imperfect was the beginning of Los Angeles 
and how it struggled laboriously through the various 
periods of civic infancy to its present standing among 
great and substantial communities, is told by the writer 
in a style at once convincing and absorbing in its en- 
tertainment. It is the frank, intimate, conversational 
narrative of a man whose own contact and experience 
ripened him into a clear understanding of the conditions 
about him, and whose method of forming his judg- 
ments was that of a kindly, unfailing friend. 

Little by little he has unwound the skein of his story, 
until the whole glowing panorama of “Los Angeles— 
Yesterday and Today” is revealed before the reader. In 
all of the nearly seven hundred pages one is impressed 
that this kindly-thinking narrator, whose first impres- 
sions of the city upon which his strong and likable 
personality made a deep imprint were through the eyes 
of an immigrant boy lately arrived, and he has en- 
dowed his labor with a spacious generosity and breadth 
of human understanding. All the old names that he 
mentions, all the mow-discarded customs, the land- 
marks, the belles and beaux of the past, rise up before 
the reader in friendly familiarity and become possessed 
of a charm that completely divests them of the shabbi- 
ness of the period in which they reigned. 

As viewed from present-day standards and angles, the 
Los Angeles of 1853 was hardly more than a straggling, 
squalid outpost; but to Harris Newmark and his asso- 
ciates of that vague day—the Bannings, Workmans, 
Beaudrys, Downeys, Wilsons, Godeys, Boyles, Car- 
sons, Childs, Hubers, Griffins, Hoovers, Daltons, Slau- 
sons and countless others who are inseparably asso- 
ciated with that time—it was a city of hope and labor. 
The beginnings of these folk, of their efforts and am- 
bitions and of the town’s “pueblo days,’ with its strug- 
eling merchants, professional men and officeholders, 
its primitive schools, its trade channels, its fandangos 
and bull fights, its crimes and summary punishments, 
its gambling and gamblers, and of the romantic life 
on the vast ranches that is now consigned to the past— 
all of these sidelights are called up again in a way 
to make them of captivating interest. 

Of his own services to the community Mr. Newmark 
has not told enough, but has chosen rather to throw 
the beams of his revealing light on the men and condi- 
tions about him. He tells of his leaving his home in 
Loebau, West Prussia, where he was born, July 5, 1834, 
and of his traveling in Sweden with his father on busi- 
ness ventures before setting out for America at the 
behest of his older brother, J. P. Newmark. He sailed 
for the new world in July, 1853, crossed Nicaragua 
to the Pacific, and arrived in Los Angeles from San 
Francisco on October 21 of that year. 

Almost the first person here to greet the raw im- 
migrant boy was Captain Phineas Banning, to whom 
young Newmark had a letter of introduction from a 
San Francisco friend. This was the beginning of a 
life-long friendship between the two, who engaged in 
many business enterprises together and prospered ac- 
cordingly. Several delightfully confiding pictures of 
the relations between the two men are drawn by the 
Witter. ce eseeaksS sof. Capt Saunime as a man of 
strong character and exceptional talents, telling of his 
leadership in public as well as business affairs, of his 
participation in outlaw hunts and lynchings, and of the 
decided liking the community had for the founder of 
the Banning fortunes. On one occasion, when Mr. 
Newmark was visiting New York, he received a letter 
from Capt. Banning containing an enclosure which was 
to be delivered to Miss Mary Hollister. Afterward 
he learned that it was Banning’s proposal of marriage. 

Sixty years ago Los Angeles boasted of a population 
of 2600, while the county, which extended from San 
Juan Capistrano to the Tehachapi and the Colorado 
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River, had about 4000 whites and 3700 Indians. The 
city, such as it was, was harassed by mud in the rainy 
season and by ankle-deep dust in summer. The houses 
were thick-walled adobes, mostly floorless, and the 
old church in the Plaza was the place of public wor- 
ship. There was no theater and when one went abroad 
at night he carried his own candle to light the way. 
But one resident boasted of a private vehicle. That 
was one owned by Don Abel Stearns, who imported it 
at great cost from Boston to please Donna Arcadia, 
his wife. 

Mr. Newmark tells us that the principal life then 
centered around the Plaza, and that the old families, 
such as the Sepulvedas and Del Valles, made their 
homes beyond the Plaza and the lower class Mexicans 
in Sonoratown. When a merchant prospered he built 
his home along Main street, then “Calle Principal.” 
The “red light” district was along “Nigger Alley,” now 
Los Angeles street. Here were the gambling houses. 
A single newspaper struggled through an existence, 
and news carried so slowly that when Clay and Webster 
died in 1852, Los Angeles did not know it until a month 
later. 

Of the fine, courageous old figures of that day Mr. 
Newmark gives us a delightful view. There was Don 
Pio Pico, Juan Bandini, who was something of a Beau 
Brummel in his day; the courtly Ygnacio Del Valle, 
Juan Sepulveda, General John C. Fremont, Winfield 
Scott Hancock, General McDowell, Madame Severance, 
Lady Franklin and others who presented themselves in 
the grandeur of historical embellishment. All these 
personages crossed the writer’s path at one time or 
another. 

On through its halting and uncertain days, the small 
events interwoven with the large, the comedy with 
the tragedy—we have the most intimate and illumi- 
nating picture of Los Angeles any writer has up to 
this time sought to give us. It was a painstaking 
labor, one in which is revealed the fidelity and generous 
purpose of the writer. and as a faithful chronicie of a 
period which very happily it serves us to call up, we 
may well say that it has come to enrich and preserve 
the memory of this almost-forgotten day. 


SETH LOW 


By One Who Knew Him 


N ALL his varying, versatile, yet virile career, Seth 


Low, who died last week, was most unique as a 
college president, and by no other class than by those 
who were associated with him while he was head of 
the expanding Columbia will he be so long remembered 
or held in such affectionate esteem. Once a student 
himself in the institution whose helm he guided at its 
most critical transition—and with such consciousness of 
the advantages of personal and social independence that 
he never consented to join any particular college fra- 
ternity, but kept himself equally cordial toward all the 
undergraduates—Low brought to the administration 
of the office formerly filled by the scientific Barnard 
not so much academic culture as a large experience in 
financial, commercial and civic affairs, together with a 
valuable knowledge of men conned in the school of 
practical politics. 

This latter acquisition, of incalculable help to the 
ruddy-faced young president when, to the consternation 
of many, he set about brushing away the cobwebs of 
fecture-room tradition and co-ordinating the depart- 
ments at Columbia, came to him in the early eighties 
through service as the so-called reform mayor of 
Brooklyn favoring civil service, and the effective work 
for good citizenship undertaken and carried through 
by him as one of the ardent and sturdiest Republicans 
of his day. 

His familiarity, on the other hand, with trade and 
finance, enabling him to lay those foundations on 
which he lately stood when elevated to the enviable 
position of president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, was doubtless due largely to association 
with his father, Abiel Abbot Low, whose long and 
enlinent standing as a tea and silk importer was well 
known, but whose personality and early enterprise are 
less a matter of general record or hearsay. Like Wash- 
ington Irving and others of those earlier, less-favored 
days, who sought improved health through an ocean 
voyage, Low’s father, at the age of but twenty-two, 
set off for China in a slow-going sailing vessel, and 
before leaving Hong Kong, to return to America, 
stepped into the headquarters of a teamerchant of 
whom he ventured to ask the privilege of buying, on 
credit and his own responsibility, a ship-load of tea. 
The merchant commanded so little English even in 
commercial phrases that all he could answer was a 
pidgin grunt, “Can do;” yet that simple response was 
sufficient to start the ship-load of precious cargo on 
its way, and with it the great house of A. A. Low & 
Sons, 

Many years later, and about the time when Seth 
Low donated a million and a quarter dollars for the 
new Columbia University Library as a memorial to 
his father (he having been selected for president of 
Columbia not only for his personal character, but be- 
cause of his prospective ability in financing the insti- 
tution and carrying out the titanic work of removal! 
from crowded Madison Avenue to the free, breezy 
heights of Morningside), he and his brother erected in 
China—in Canton, if I am not mistaken—another mem- 
orial to the old gentleman, a hospital with every mod- 
ern convenience and worthy of the name American. 

And this reminds me of still another anecdote show- 
ing how momentous was that interview between the 
pale young Yankee and the taciturn Chinaman. whose 
brevity, however, was as potential as a bit of London 
exchange. Somewhere about twelve or fifteen years 
ago, the elegant but democratic Bishop Potter, himself 
once a Broadway wholesaler, on presiding at a Colum- 
bia commencement luncheon, read a letter in which the 
writer expressed a desire to see the establishing of a 
chair of Chinese at his alma mater, to be devoted to 
the study of everything pertaining to the Celestial 
Kingdom—its language, literature, history, natural re- 
sources and the possibilities of a development of com- 
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merce, particularly perhaps with America. The writer 
added that he had made it a habit, for years past, to 
put aside what he had saved by not using tobacco, and 
he begged to enclose, as his contribution towards the 
desired end, what he had thus accumulated. That much 
of the letter was sufficient to put everybody on the qui 
vive; and when the wit-loving bishop, with a twinkle 
in his eye, finally picked up the check and carelessly 
said, “The remittance amounts to one hundred thousand 
dollars,” the excitement and enthusiasm of the moment 
was long to be remembered. 


As in the case of the anonymous donor of the many 
scholarships provided to enable the most meritorious 
students of Columbia to see and study the Chicago 
World’s Fair, so it has always been understood that 
this new professorship at Columbia—the first of its 
kind in America—was due to Seth Low’s munificence, 
and it may be interesting to note that when the authori- 
ties came to institute the department, only two schol- 
ars in the world—the one a distinguished Englishman 
at Oxford, and the other a typically-learned German 
at Munich—were capable of filling the chair. After 
due deliberation and the usual exchanges, the German 
drew the lucky card and was elected professor. 


Always a friend of the ideal and promoter of much 
that was attractive in the suddenly-expanded and won- 
derfully complete machinery of Columbia, where the 
best of everything was placed before the student in 
the broadest curriculum that Gentile and Jew, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic could devise, Seth Low was 
pre-eminently practical and upon all that he had to do 
he set the seal of the common-sense. 


This was strikingly shown in an innovation intro- 
duced after an unfortunate and humiliating experience 
at one of the annual commencements several years be- 
fore his retirement from Columbia to become mayor of 
New York. In keeping with time-honored traditions 
incidental to the conferring of degrees, particularly 
those of the higher order, the president on this occa- 
sion was wending his way through the labyrinth of 
Latin when he suddenly stumbled before a “mental 
precipice,” on whose brink he stuck fast—unable, try as 
he would, to reel off another word of the usually melhi- 
fluent tongue of the ancient Caesars. In the midst of 
a painful pause, he was rescued only by the prompting 
voice of the professor of Latin—I believe that of the 
later pathetically-unfortunate Harry Thurston Peck— 
but the experience was sufficient to teach him a lesson, 
and much to the regret of many who love tradition and 
the dignified or artistic institutions of the past, “Prexy” 
issued his dictum that thereafter all degrees at Col- 
umbia should be conferred in plain Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
lish, 


What Seth Low sought to infuse into politics, as a 
high-minded and leading Republican everywhere com- 
manding respect for the party he represented, yet as- 
serting his citizenship before the claims of anv party 
or coalition, he also endeavored, and with success, to 
make felt as a leaven in the religious life he advocated 
and lived. An Episcopalian and holding, as president 
of Columbia, an office which, on account of the condi- 
tions in the original charter to King’s College from 
the English crown, can never be held by anyone other 
than a communicant of the Episcopal Church, Presi- 
dent Low nevertheless steadily refused to have Colum- 
bia College or University listed as an Episcopalian in- 
stitution; and at the same time that he banished com- 
pulsory chapel attendance and looked about for a 
preacher who would draw, he instituted such a liberal 
regime that exponents of many creeds served both as 
trustees and members of Columbia’s faculties, and stu- 
dents without regard to race, religion or pockethook 
stormed the campus and academic halls. 

Several times in his public or private career, Seth 
Low looked in on the southland; and on such occasions 
as his somewhat recent visit to Los Angeles those who 
enjoyed but a moment of contact with him were im- 
pressed with his qualifications as a man of wide ex- 
perience and affairs. With none of the pettiness that 
sometimes flecks and impedes the individual of power. 
and perhaps without just that super-quality which 
places the individual on the highest pedestal, Low was 
an eminent American with widely-felt and permanent 
influence, a manly man who was every inch a gentle- 
man. 
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In a Friendly Sort of Way 

When a man ain’t got a cent, an’ he’s feelin’ kind oO 
blue, 

An’ the clouds hang dark an’ heavy, an’ won't let the 
sunshine through, 

It’s a great thing, O my: brethren, for a feller just to 
lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort 0’ way! 


It makes a man feel curious; it makes the tear-drops 
start, 

‘An’ you sort o’ feel a flutter in the region o’ the heart. 

You can’t look up and meet his eyes; you don’t know 
What to say, 

When his hand is on your shoulder in a friendly soit 
O wc 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


How would you like to be a Ford employe? The 
Ford Motor Company distributed $850,000 last week 
among its 1,399 foremen and department heads ae a 
reward for good service and results from the business 
year ended July 1. The bonuses range from $100 to 
$1,000. Last year $730,000 was distributed in like man- 
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Praise From Boston 

“Nothing like travel for getting wrong impressions 
out of one’s system,” remarked J. J. Haines, a Bos- 
tonian, who is “in our midst” on his first visit. “Be- 
fore coming to Los Angeles I had a few peculiar ideas 
about your city which I am now ready to discard. Be- 
fore leaving Boston I[ read in a nationally circulated 
publication that in Los Angeles the jitney was born 
and bred—that you had about nine hundred here. 
Preavens', | reflected. What kind of a place is it 
where nine hundred auto owners feel compelled to de- 
vote their machines to such ignominious use as chasing 
nickels? What must be the financial condition of 
those who do not possess automobiles? Since coming 
here I’ve revised many of my pre-conceived opinions. 
When I get back to the shades of Bunker Hill I shall 
know some California things as they really are. But 
you Los Angelenos—if that 1s what you call your- 
selves? —you who have never been in New England— 
have a number of erroneous ideas concerning Boston. 
For instance, you regard the people there as cold and 
self-opinionated. Don’t you helieve it. They say 
‘ain't’ there as much as people do any place, and the 
double negative circulates in fairly good society. They 
are certainly not lacking in geniality, either. Why, 
look at me laugh—don’t I just exude good humor?” 
And the Boston visitor laughed in a way that con- 
vinced the hearer that when the occasion calls for it 
he could do better than Patsy, who had to be asked to 
“cough for the lady.” 








wELL ,WELL, j 
HOSE YOUNGSTERS . 





Pasadena’s New Bank 

When Henry Mouat and William Magee pulled out 
Orethe Union Bank in Pasadena about three months 
ago atid established the Central bank at the corner of 
Colorado street and Broadway, some of the older heads 
considered that Pasadena with its ten banks was amply 
provided for and viewed the enterprise with doubt, 
but in the first public statement these ambitious and 
popular young men have done so well that the bank 
shows resources of $238,000, and is going strong. 





Suggestion from an Artist 


I stopped to chat with my talented friend John Rich, 
the portrait painter, the other day, and was reminded 
that while Los Angeles aspires to become an art 
center, particularly in the matter of affording facili- 
ties for painters, we utterly lack in a typical studio 
building. “As a matter of fact,’ remarked John, “the 
wants of artists receive scant attention here. The 
only way we get quarters suited to our needs is either 
to undertake to remodel a building or pay an enor- 
mously high rental to the landlord to make up for 
any alterations. The situation could easily be rem- 
edied if we had a studio building here constructed 
especially for artists. The experience of Boston with 
its “Studio Building’ would tend to prove that the en- 
terprise would be successful. Space in that building is 
always in demand; in™faet, it has a “waiting Jie@eor 
Prospective tenants. I am convinced that such a 
building in Logs Angeles would make as much as 
twelve per cent to the owners.” I am inclined to 
agree with my friend, and secretly to hope that one 
of our local multi-millionaires will “see the light” and 
by and by construct such a building. Perhaps he 
might be willing to accept the “philanthropy” which 
S0es with the enterprise—if assured of the twelve per 
cent suggested by Mr. Rich. 





Harry Haldeman Promoting “Art” 


Our esteemed contemporary Life, whose judgments 
ave not always incorrect, though frequently susceptible 
of that interpretation, remarks that “fat men rarely are 
artistic, hut have their uses in farce!” I offer my friend 

atry M. Haldeman, whose generous proportions are 
ilways happily in evidence at Uplifter gatherings over 
at the Athletic Club, as a striking exception to Life’s 
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dictum. Harry, as Grand Muscle of the Uplifter or- 
ganization—which ofhce somewhat parallels that of 
Potentate in the Shrine—is chiefly concerned just now 
in arranging the details for the Uplifter’s annual outing 
at Del Mar October 27, which, he tells me, will be 
“artistic to a degree.” The big interest of the outing 
is centered in the Shirt Contest in which the Uplifters 
will vie in wearing astonishingly spectacular shirt 
modes. To the winning contestant will be presented a 
stlver cup, and to achieve this honor it is to be as- 
sumed that his eye must be nicely adjusted in appre- 
ciation of rainbow effects. However, that will be de- 
cided by a committee composed of Joe Scott, Harold 
Powell and Clarence Adams. But the Uplifters will 
not confine their interest to shirts alone. There will 
be outdoor and indoor sports and a play which, as 
Harry tells, “will make such melodramas as ‘The Fast 
Mail’ and ‘Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model,’ resemble 
a Vassar class play by comparison.” The title is with- 
held, although I am told that it was written jointly 
hy Joe Scott, Bill Ham Cline and Otheman Stevens, 
which should entitle it to our respect. 





Value of “Doll” Types 


My eye uncovered a quaintly-expressed bit of news- 
paper philosophy the other day anent the usefulness of 
smiling girls of the generously-molded “doll” type be- 
hind shop counters which I am sure has already im- 
pressed the proprietors of certain of our stores, among 
others the Chocolate Shop, Pig’n Whistle and, to a 
lesser extent, Christopher’s. It was from the pen of 
my friend H. M. Walker, writing under his pseudonym 
“Blinkey Ben” 1n the Examiner, and ran thus: “Well, 
here’s another observation o’mine. Up at Pico an’ 
Figueroa there’s a confectionery an’ light lunch parlor 
where the customers fight to get in the front row. Fo’ 
a long time I couldn’t understand it; then I got the 
angle. The boss hires no help hut great big beamin’ 
fat girls. These girls weigh from 180 to 200 pounds 
on the hoof, an’ they smile with every fizz 0’ soda. Can 
you imagine the physo—, the physol—you know what 
I mean, o’ havin’ a big beautiful corn-fed doll beam on 
you with a millionaire-dollar smile when you order 
five cents’ worth o’ bubbles? It’s a wonderful idea 
and—” 


Follows His Chief East 


Friends of Robert O. Foote, more familiarly known 
as “Bob,” and former associate editor of The Graphic, 
will be interested to hear that this bright young writer 
and editorial man has heard the call of his former 
chief, Samuel Travers Clover, and is trekking eastward 
toward Richmond, Virginia, where he will become news 
editor in the office of Mr. Clover’s paper, the Richmond 
Evening Journal. He finds the places visited en route 
of intense interest since he is following the footsteps 
of Mr. Clover on his trip in April, when a vacation 
was the only objective and a “story” lingering there- 
about was being sent back each week to The Graphic 
by this vivacious editorial writer. “Bob” threatened to 
take a wife back with him; but if he did not I predict 
he will not come back alone since the Richmond girls 
are reputed for their great beauty and charm,—and 
Robert is susceptible. 
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How “Joe” Wards Off Age 
My friend Joe, the barber, who is a philosopher as 
well as one of the keenest observers of my acquain- 
tance, contends that the coming of fall means the de- 
parture of our youthful appearance for some of us. 
“Tt don’t like to see fall come because it means dis- 
carding the straw hat,” says Joe. ‘You know, if I can 
take care of a man of fifty years I will guarantee to 
make him look from five to ten years younger if he 
will simply seat himself in my chair and ask no ques- 
tions. Most men begin to show their age first by their 
gray hairs, and half of them won’t get a haircut when 
thy need it. And, my, how they hate to get a shampoo! 
When spring comes you notice about everybody rushes 
to get a haircut—and the man over fifty who keeps 
spruced up and wears a soft-brimmed hat and the 
same kind of clothes as his son takes ten years off his 
age. Just look around and see if I am not right.” 





Gamuters Chase Away Glooms 


Glooms have no lodging at the Gamut club. If any 
got in by accident at the monthly dinner it would in- 
continently flee from the mid-month smoker—where 
informal lunch, music and vaudeville chase away dull 


care. At this Wednesday’s smoker the program was 
quite varied, the central figures being the Los Angeles 
Scottish Pipe Band. the president of which, William 
Kirk, gave a talk on the Scotch pipes. Various mem- 
bers of the Pipers gave solo and duet numbers in 
music and dancing, Mr. Meldrum proving a second 
Harry Lauder. Helen Deering gave a _ picturesque 


sword dance and a Scotch fancy, “Shean Truihbs.” Dr. 
E. P. Bailey of the Gamut club presented his travel 
scenes of New Zealand, with verbal descriptions. These 
sinoker programs are less formal than the regular club 
dinners and are altogether enjoyable. 





Hobert Says “See California First” 


If anybody doubts that northern California offers 
outdoor beauty and sportsman’s opportunities not re- 
vealed to the ordinary traveler, I would advise him to 
see my Pasadena friend Edward Hobert, lately re- 
turned from a hunting and tramping trip into Siski- 
you county, and admittedly enraptured by the offerings 
of that section. “Without being disloyal to Southern 
California,” says Ed., “I want to say that the sports- 
man who has overlooked Siskiyou county has failed to 
appreciate what a real ‘outdoor’ country is. The hunt- 
ing is all that could be desired and the fishing—say, 
nowhere in the world will you find such trout.” Ed is 
so full of enthusiasm for northern California, in this 
respect, that I venture to offer him as our hest little 
booster for our idea, “See California First.” 


Harry Culver’s Dream Come True 


If any young man of my acquaintance—arriving in 
Los Angeles virtually unknown .and with but little of 
the world’s goods—has made his dream of success 
come true to the extent that Harry Culver has, I am 
not aware of it. When Harry first organized the forces 
out of which grew “Culver City,’ he depended more 
upon his own industry and determination, coupled with 
with judicious advertising, than he did upon any other 
agency to make good his venture. He had more than 
an ordinary amount of faith in the future of this sec- 
tion, and he set about to convert others. This was 
less than four years ago. I met him the other day and 
he told me of the plans for the new Culver City Gram- 
mar School, which, he explained, was to meet the de- 
mand of the rapidly-growing school population. In 
less time than it frequently takes many of us to make 
up our minds that we need a home of our own, a thriv- 
ing little city has grown up where a barren plain was. 
Truly it is a dream worth the thought of the dreamer. 
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English and Its Uses 


Our mother tongue frequently is made to convey a 
meaning other than that intended. In the Pacific Mu- 
tual News, a sparkling little “house organ” published 
by the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, the 
following caption appeared under a picture of several 
wrecked automobiles: “The Pacific Mutual had four 
policy-holders pinned under the lower machine to the 
left when it turned turtle from the culvert.” 


TO A MOCKINGBIRD 





Nail, joyous minstrel of the early morn, 
Who ere the break of day 
Tunest thy matchless lay 
From topmost spray 
Of blossom-laden tree! 
Art singing to me, to me? 


What font of melody, 
What spontaneity, 
Filleth thy chant sublime! 
What happiness is thine! 
What sweet satiety 
Floats from the fragrant tree! 
Alas#lt isomer for me, 
For I see, I see 
In the orange-tree 
The cause of the song 
All the day long! 
—BELLE COOPER 


British cruisers have intercepted Danish mails en 
route from New York to Bergen. Heavens to Betsy, 
supposing Uncle Sam’s check for $25,000,000 had been 
lifted! 

* Ok x 

Villa may not bear the gringoes a grudge, but they 
owe him several shots for his Columbus, N. M., raid. 
Pancho is a grim humorist. 
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EAUTIFUL! Exquisite! Gorgeous! 

Stunning! One requires an inex- 
haustible vocabulary of praiseful adjec- 
tives in the superlative form in order to 
write of this season’s styles. Dame 
Fashion has clearly out-done her previ- 
ous efforts, for never before have I seen 
so many wonderously beautiful crea- 
tions. There is a conservative touch to 
the styles this year as compared with the 
several seasons previous, but there is a 
richness that is notable. Color effects, 
however, are still inclined to the bright 
Frenchy combinations. Furs are still 
popular—in fact more in use than ever 
before. With thousands of other “fash- 


ionists,’ I visited a number of the city’s 
most exclusive stores, all a-glow in cele- 
bration of the annual autumn Fashion 
Show, 
moime, tor it 


Wisely, I left my bank-book at 
Was tio tite actually to 





Bullock Model 


shop, unless one could afford to buy 
Zowls, wraps, coats, suits, shoes and 
hats by the gross. To make a limited 
selection was utterly impossible. 
x ok Ok 

First I went into Bullock’s and im- 
mediately found myself in a maze of the 
most exquisitely beautiful things you 
can possibly imagine. That I wasn’t 
there when the janitor closed the store 
Seient was,entirely due to the fact 
Mant had a baker's dozen .of other 
stores on my list. This is to be a bril- 
liant season socially and with visions of 
opera, theaters, dinner-parties, dances 
et cetera, [ turned my interest to even- 
ing gowns and wraps. With covetous 
eyes I viewed a wonderful coat of mole- 
skin. It had a pointed fox collar and 
cuffs and was lined with a brocaded 
gros grain. And the description doesn’t 
even begin to convey to mind the rich- 
ness of this garment. Then there was a 
Hudson seal coat, made with the popu- 
lar cape effect and with collar and cuffs 
of fox. This wrap was hordered with a 
band of the fox fur and fell in graceful 
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rippled lines from the shoulders. As for 
the gowns—I never saw such _ rarely 
beautiful creations. There was one, a 
bright rose velvet, that defies descrip- 
tion. I only remember that it was a tri- 
umph of the modiste’s art, and recail 
that it was made with a cape effect’ of 
silk net, this falling from the shoulders 
in the back, over the fish-tail train of red 
velvet. The net was edged with sable. 
The bodice was of ribbon and silk net 
and it was sleeveless, except for the soft- 
ening effects of the net cape. Next I 
looked long, and longingly, at a gown of 
purple silk net. This was trimmed with 
bands of sequins and the bodice also 
was formed of the iridescent fish scales 
in tones of purple and Russe green. 
There was a delicate pink evening gown, 
particularly attractive for the debutante. 
This was made with the novel new 
fence collar. It was of gros grain, with 
silver ribbon girdle and studded with 
crystal beads. There was a pretty gar- 
nishing of pink rosebuds. The skirt was 
made with a full tunic, set onto a net 
yoke and a silver band edged it. An 
Orchid hued gown of radium silk with 
a bertha of silk net embroidered in sil- 
ver, also coaxed for immediate pur- 
chase. This was touched effectively with 
apple green ribbon. «Another gown was 
in the Lobelia shade of chiffon velvet 
and tulle. The upper bodice of this was 
of gold lace. Incidently, one of the 
most artistic windows I] noted for the 
Fashion show, was at Bullock’s. The 
novelty was in the lighting effects, each 
of the beautiful imported mannequins, 
gowned in the rarely exquisite  crea- 
tions, being brought out into relief by a 
“snot-light” effect. There was none of 
the glare, however, since the centered 
lights were artistically biended into the 
soft orchid-toned illumination of the 
window-vista. 


* * x 
Hats! That is what I looked at at 
‘Robinson's. As every woman knows, 


there is no more important a factor in 
fashions than headgear. Of what pur- 
pose a beautiful gown or a stunning suit 
if the head is surmounted by a dowdy 
hat? Robinson’s are far-famed, too, for 
their hat department, so [I went = in, 
somewhat prepared for the beautiful 
creations I. was shown. First they 
showed me a most novel turban. It was 
in a Hessian blue velvet and across the 
back, were Paradise and Goura feathers, 
arranged in fan-shape. These were 
royal purple in color and afforded a 
striking contrast to the Hessian blue of 
the hat itself. There was a hat of black 
velvet, whose only adornment was a 
daring Paradise of bright orange. An- 
other black velvet hat of novel style had 
the new bandeau effect, the brim being 
tip-tilted and raised almost to the top of 
fie crown. .lhis hat had a.crown, of 
gilt. Peacock feathers have few rivals 
in trimmings this season, and one of the 
most effective hats I noted was a six- 
star brim, having the crown made en- 
tirely of the peacock feathers. The 
glint of green, purple and gold was par- 
ticularly beautiful. Then there was an- 
other and another hat and among the 
several models a second one of Hessian 
blue held my attention. This had an 
orchid-shaded crown and _ silver lace. 
Incidently, in hat styles this autumn, I 
observed several facts. Most noticealle 
are the color-combinations. Black and 
orange, black and sapphire, Hessian blue 
and purple—these are among the most 
striking, but gold, which is much used; 
apple green, orchid, rose in its brightest 
tones, taupe, silver-gray, pink,- black, 
white, brown and purple, are also popu- 
lar. Then, as much in favor as last year, 
if not more so, are the fur trimmings. 
The brims are slashed and cut, twisted 
and turned in every imaginable shape, 
and all with pleasing effect. for milady 
can readily find a style that fits her face 
and enhances her attractiveness. 
x ok Ok 


Many exquisite creations in gowns, 
suits and coats caught my eye at Black- 
stone’s, where one may depend upon the 
ultra in refined styles. One of the most 
strikingly beautiful of the evening wraps 
shown me was of heavy gold cloth into 
which was woven in brocaded fashion a 
bright red rose. The lower part of the 
wrap was of brown chiffon over gold 
cloth and trimmed with broad bands of 
Kolinsky. A big collar of Russian fur 
gave an effective rich tone to the coat, 
which was lined in a bright gold satin. 
There was an evening gown to match 
this wrap. if one cared for the full cos- 
tume. This was made with the black 
silk net over the gold cloth with its 
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bright red brocaded rose. The bodice 
was sleeveless and there was an effec- 
tive trimming of gold lace. Equally as 
exquisite, though in more restrained 
tones was an evening wrap of chiffon, 
brocaded in black and gold. This was 
made with a wonderous collar of black 
mink and had a chiffon yoke collar, 
which, when worn with evening gown, 
allowed the fur collar to be draped low 
and off the shoulders. This wrap had 
a deep yoke edged in fur and the yoke 
line was carried into the sleeves. Other 
rarely beautiful gowns were also spread 
before me and one in particular dazzled 
my eyes and caused my purse to yawn 
eagerly. It was a deep orchid silk net 
made over silver cloth. A wide girdle 
was formed of orchid-shaded fish-scale. 
The bodice was also trimmed with the 
fish-scale and bands and panel effects in 


the skirt were formed of this same 
glintful trimming. Tor a young girl 
there was a dainty gown of lavender 


pink faille, with silver leaves embroid- 
ered in the cloth and silk cords forming 
an effective weave. The bodice, in 
jacket effect, was of silk net over silver 
cloth and embroidered in silver. Dia- 
mond buttons formed a pretty trimming 
for the waist, which was made with the 
short elbow sleeves. 
x oe Ok 

And surely one must be interested in 
the footwear this season. With the prices 
continually advancing, one’s interest 1s 
naturally heightened. Until Dame 
Fashion smiles upon barefoot styles, 
however, shoes are essential and one 
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Robinson Model 


might as well go barefooted as to com- 
promise with an ill-fitting boot. At the 
Ville de Paris, which store celebrated 
the Autumn Fashion Show by the formal] 


opening of its new shoe department, I 
found the latest in foot fashions. Ex- 
treme styles are of the past. All black 
shoes, black with brown tops, black 
with white tops, with ivory tops and 
fleld-mouse grays are to vie in favor. I 
also noted a natty pair of boots with 
brown vamps and the natural buck tops. 
Buttons and strings are both popular and 
the eight, and the eight-and-a-half inch 
tops are particularly good style this sea- 
son, I saw many beautiful slippers for 
evening wear, one of white satin with 
a butterfly of silver beads hand-made 
for ornament. Dance pumps of gold, 
silver or steel cloth, also were shown 
me and I was told that the imitation 
wing tip would be used on many of the 
shoes this year. 
* ok ok 


Following an established custom, 
Hamburger’s celebrated the premier ex- 
hibition of fall fashions with “La Prom- 
enade des Toilettes,’ giving three ex- 
hibitions Thursday, Friday and today at 
10:30. 1:30 and 3:30 o’clock. Particular- 
ly artistic was the manner of presenting 
the models, twenty-five rarely beautiful 
girls, assisting as mannequins. In the 
opening a symbolic scene was staged, 
two girls in characterizations of wood- 
nymphs representing the years 1916 and 
1917. Then follows a morning scene 
and in attractive effects were displayed 
riding, tennis, golf and other forenoon 
out-of-door costumes. A tableau intro- 
duced the afternoon scene, following 
which was the promenade of -afternoon 
gowns, suits and coats. Then, the art 
gallery of fashion, in which a bevy of 
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beautiful girls’ heads, crowned with the 
latest in hat styles, were thrust pic. 
turesquely through the artistic frames 
that hung the walls. Shoe styles were 
displayed in an equally attractive man- 
ner. “When Evening Shadows Fall,” 
served as a tableau to introduce the 
evening styles, in which many exquisite- 
ly beautiful evening gowns and wraps 
were exhibited. Interspersing the Fash- 
ion Promenade were a number of enter- 
tainment features in which several of 
the talented “Fairyland’ children took 
part. 
x * Ok 

At Coulter’s, famed tor yardage goods, 
I reveled in a display of wool goods in 
the newest fabrics and patterns. Silks 
and velvets were also shown me in the 
most beautiful tones and color-combina- 
tions, and I instinctively began to plan 
to engage a modiste. The woolen pat- 
terns this season are particularly attrac- 
tive and, of course, silks are always 
popular, and velvets this winter are to 
be quite au fait. Here I also saw a 
wonderous array of novelties and a 
splendid line of staple goods. 

x ok * 

At the New York store I looked 
covetously upon a coat of hunter’s green, 
lined with silver embroidered satin and 
made with an immense cape collar of 
seal. The cuffs also were of the seal. 
There also was a French blue moline 
gown trimmed with embroidery of me- 
tallic thread and in light bands of gray 
fox fur. The long collar was edged in 
the fur also. Any number of other 
gowns were on display, among them he- 
ing another striking model that appealed 
particularly to me. This was jn sapphire 
tulle with an iridescent bodice. 

* ok Ok 


In the array of beautiful gowns and 
wraps at the New Paris [ noted one in 
particular. This was a_ wine-colored 
coat lined with the burgundy-toned silk 
and set off with a big collar of white 
fox fur. Big muff cuffs were formed of 
the same fur. The coat was made in the 
full fhowing effects so popular this sea- 
son. Then there was a gown that any 
woman would envy. It was of lavender 
and gold. The bodice was in the gold 
cloth and gold lace, while touches of 
ermine were used in the trimmings. An- 
other gown, made distinctive hy the fact 
that it was embroidered with moleskin, 
was of a georgette crepe in burgundy 
shade. 

kK Ox 

At Desmond’s, where a small, but very 
exclusive line of women’s coats, suits, 
shirtwaists, hats and other accessories 
are carried, I found a stunning coat that 
still haunts my mind. It was called the 
“Trench” coat and was imported by the 
Ulster House of London, England. As 
the name suggests, it was military in ef- 
fect, with cowhide buttons and buckles 
and was of a wonderous fabric in 1f- 
regular plaids of soft brown tone, shad- 
ing from a leather brown to tan. Jivem 
there was a Barnby model, three-quarter 
length coat of green and yellow woven 
fabric. This also had the military effect. 
being made with high military collar. 
While I was at Desmond’s I looked at 
the season’s styles for men—merely from 
a detached viewpoint, however—and | 
found that fashions were not alone for 
femininity. The Beau Brummel who at- 
tends the opera or any other evening 
entertainment this season will wear 4 
full dress suit made with satin piping 
on cuffs, collar and breast pocket. He 
will wear a white silk vest, and black 
velvet vests will also be used, while his 
dinner coat will be made to match, with 
piped collar and cuffs. His evening shirt 
will be of stiff bossom and preferably 0! 
pique.. His silk hat is to have a flattened 
brim with slightly tapered crown, givins 
a smart Frenchy effect. The overcoats 
for evening are similar in lines to those 
worn last year. As for “milord” and his 
every-day fashions—I learned that the 
popular suits this year are of the two- 
button variety, made with full soft role. 
narrow, unpadded shoulders and wit! 
military body effect. Fancy waist coa's 
also are to be exceedingly popular. Silk 
shirts will be more in demand than eve! 
and these are to be in the highly colored 
stripe patterns. 

ae ne: 

At Silverwood’s, exclusively devoted to 
men’s fashions, I also visited. Not hay 
ing the excellent excuse of a woman: 
department there, I was embarrassed os 
to shortening my stay somewhat. BUS 
ever, I was truly fascinated in the youlle 
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By W. Francis Gates 
Pe DeLL HERGHTON, manager 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 


chestra, is passing a few days in Los 
Angeles, arranging the details of the 
several appearances of his orchestra 
here early in the coming year. It will 
be included on one of the Behymer 
Philharmonic courses and probably will 
play two other programs at Trinity au- 
ditorium. The Minneapolis Orchestra 
on this tour plays Memphis, New Or- 
leans, Houston, San ‘Antonio, Phoenix 
and Tucson, and thence to Los Angeles; 
after which will be a week at San Fran- 
cisco and thence to Salt Lake City. 

For one of the concerts here there is 
announced the new “Alpine” symphony, 
by Richard Strauss, which will be its 
first performance in the western halt of 
the country. For this work, which must 
be given on a stage that has an ade- 
quate pipe organ, fifteen players will be 
used from the best local performers to 
augment the eighty-five carried by the 
orchestra. This symphony is the larg- 
est piece of program music in the sym- 
phonic repertoire, in the matter of tonal 
quantities and varieties. 

Another program will feature Mar- 
cella Craft in a scene from Strauss’ “Sa- 
lome,” which was arranged for her by 
the composer. She also has a scene 
from “Elektra,” a special arrangement 
by Strauss for her. 


And now it is to be Farmer Pader- 
ewski. For the saptent pianist of the 
orange locks has acquired the Rancho 
San Ignacio west of Paso Robles in San 
Luis Obispo county, and last week filed 
Miempapers for the same with Secretary 
of State Jordan. 

This ranch includes two townships, 
covering 55,527 acres, and is in one of 
the finest sections of the state. Now 
the eminent artist has a chance to emu- 
late his benefactress,. Mme. Modyjeska, 
and start a Polish colony. It will be re- 
membered the novelist Sienkiewicz was 
at her Anaheim colony awhile. 


It is rather hard on the Los Angeles 
pianiste who announced that she had 
been kissed by Liszt—and indicated a 
point just northwest of the right eye- 
brow as the exact geographic location 
of the osculatory impression—to see a 
Savement by an IJtnglish writer that 
Liszt distributed his labial endearments 
in proportion, not only to the pianistic 
abilities of the fair pupil but in accord- 
ance wth the impression her features 
made on his eye for the beautiful. The 
most attractive received the salute in 
the usual spot; the next grade found 
the location to be a bit higher up, on 
the cheek. In the next class, it was a 
chaste salute on the brow and the others 
—well, they were permitted to kiss the 
master’s hand. 


Judge Walter Bordwell entertained 
the Ellis club and a few invited guests 
at his home last Friday night. There 
were a number of musical selections 
8iven informally and the affair had the 
atmosphere of a pleasant musical re- 
union of a society which has aided dis- 
tinctly in giving Los Angeles its mu- 
sical reputation. 


President Sproule, of the San Fran- 
isco orchestral association, announces 
a Series of forty-eight concerts, part of 
them given outside of that city. The 
regular symphony concerts will be given 
riday afternoons at the Cort theater 
and each following Sunday there will be 
slven a popular program. The conduct- 
Or of the orchestra, Alfred Hertz, will 
Control all the time of the orchestra 
Players and they can play nowhere else 
without his permission. As rehearsals 
will be almost daily, this means that an 
Tchestra can be built up which will 
ttval that of Chicago, 


a Francisco restaurant orchestra 
et a are taking a sympathetic “vaea- 
..,, O89 account of the waiters’ strike. 
ln eit Wages are small they probably 
is ror moeet (?). The only alleviation 
who th the patrons of the restaurants, 
One ae are permitted to eat in peace. 
Aree Class place in Los Angeles is 
“na M8 business partly on the basis of 
brov ae Truly the players have 
nee (tt on themselves by their noisy 

Sical nonsense. An ordinary music 


box would be preferable to a lot of 
the so-called “orchestras” in restau- 
rants. nn 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Colby cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of their 
wedding this week. The choir of St. 
Vibiana’s cathedral (of which Mr. Col- 
by is organist and choir master, and 
Mrs. Colby is soprano soloist) took the 
occasion to surprise the blushing couple 
and, as they say in Watts, “a pleasant 
time was had.” 


Bracale Opera Company, which for- 
mer reports stated would open at San 
Francisco and then come to Los ‘An- 
geles, is to pass by the American cities 
and open in Havana for the reason that 
the guarantors in the latter city wished 
to have its first performances there. The 
plan is to have ten wecks there followed 
by ten in the United States. If the Cu- 
bans were wise, they would have had the 
rehearsing done in this country and by 
the time the company got to Havana it 
would have been able to present a per- 
formance that did not have the ear- 
marks of a rehearsal. While as to Cali- 
fornia, it is so used to being the rehears- 
al ground for opera companies that it 
would make no defense. 


The west will see one of the Metro- 
politan Opera House attractions this 
season, in the Diaghileff Ballet Russe 
—Russian Baltlet—which under the di- 
rection of Nijinsky will make a seven- 
teen weeks’ tour of the continent com- 
ing as far as Los ‘Angeles. This will 
be one of the most spectacular affairs 
the season has to offer. 

Baltimore has an ordinance requiring 
players and audiences to stand while 
“The Star Spangled Banner’ is being 
played or sung. Evidently that relieves 
the ‘cello players from duty on that 
tune, unless they are to return to the 
old custom of hanging the instrument 
around the neck by a leather thong. 





Mrs. Leighton McMurtrie, formerly 
well known in Los Angeles as a vocal 
prodigy under her maiden name of Ed- 
na Darch, will concertize this season 
under a New York manager. She keeps 
her original name for stage purposes. 
Miss Darch was a pupil of Elizabeth 
Carrick and for a time was the protege 
of Calve. Before her vocal career she 
was a promising pianist, and a favorite 
pupil of Thilo Becker. 


Mrs. Hennion Robinson will be the 
accompanist for the Ellis club the com- 
ing season. Her unusually delightful 
work in this capacity for the Lyric club 
has made her a public favorite. Nearly 
all of her accompaniments are presented 
from memory. 


Musical Attractions, Season 1916-17 


Musical activities of Los Angeles for 
1916-17 are taking definite shape. The 
Symphony Orchestra management is 
hard at work on the finances and the 
personnel and the programs for the com- 
ing season, with an eye open to the nec- 
essary publicity that is a “sine qua non” 
for popular success. Full details of the 
concert will be given in a succeeding is- 
sue. 

Later the Woman’s orchestra will be- 
gin rehearsals, with Henry Schoenefeld 
conducting. There will be three morn- 
ing programs given, with vocal soloists. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony will be 
one of the larger works studied. 

Brahms’ quintet has its plans well out- 
lined. There will be several programs 
in Los Angeles and a number in adja- 
cent cities. In conjunction with the 
quintet there will be given numbers that 
require players of wind instruments. For 
these the players in the Jay Plowe 
wood-wind ensemble will be called on to 
assist, 

Ellis club™has been at work for a 
month on its rehearsals. Among the 
prominent numbers to be rehearsed are 
Dadley Buck's “Mun of iidaros,” Sehu- 
bert’s “Omnipotence’ and _  [rederick 
Stevenson’s cantata of the same name, 
which made so great an impression last 
year that it must be repeated: Bizet’s 
“St. Jean de Patmos,” Wagner’s “Holy 
Grail” chorus, David’s “Deserts” which 
will be given its eighth performance by 
the club, Arnold Krug’s cycle, “From 
Every Zone” and a dozen more works 
of equal merit. 
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And the Woman’s Lyric club has an 
edually attractive lot of work outlined 
by its music committee, though it is lat- 
er getting to work than the Ellis club. 
At the first concert there will be sung 
the cantata by Harriet Ware, “Sir Oluf” 
and “The Winds” by Margaret Lang. 
Stevenson’s interesting “Viennese Sere- 
nade” which the club sang successfully a 
few seasons ago will be repeated, as will 
Hadley’s “Golden Prince.” Other works 
planned are Vincent D'Indy’s “Sur le 
Mer,” Bendel’s  ‘‘Water Sprite’s Re- 
venge” and Volback’s “Salve Regina.” 

Then comes the Orpheus club with its 
promise of an increased enrollment to 
one hundred voices. The club has estab- 
lished a dead line of thirty-five years. 
We old fellows can’t join it! “But it is 
permitted occasionally to say a good 
word for it. And a requirement is that 
all the music for the programs of the 
club must be memorized. Among its 
early numbers are Mendelssohn's 
“Thanks be to God,’ (Oh, for more of 
the solid German school of choral writ- 
Ing on singing club programs), Ban- 
tock’s “Lady of the Lagoon” and Han- 
del’s “Holy Art Thou.” 

Edward Lebegott will continue to con- 
duct the Los ‘Angeles Oratorio Society 
and tells me that he will again celebrate 
Christmas by a performance of “The 
Messiah” and later give “Samson and 
Delilah” in concert form. With a 
strengthening of the male sections of 
the chorus and a duplication of the prog- 
ress made last season, these works ought 
to draw large audiences. Mr. Lebegott 
also tells me of other plans under the 
ban of secrecy—-so we will see later. 


_ There is one organization which ow- 
ing to the public spirit of one of. its 
members, is able to do more than is 
customary for the public hearing of rare 
music, and that is the Saint Saens quin- 
tet. Its three concerts will be open to 
the public without charge and will spe- 
cialize in modern chamber music, large- 
ly of the French school. The first pro- 
gram will include a quartet nocturne by 
Borodine, a Dvorak sextet for strings 
(a novelty for two violins. two violas 
le two cellos), and a quintet by Chevil- 
ard. 


Iwo musical enterprises must have 
more snace than these condensed notes 
and this one issue can allot them. and 
they are the Symphony Orchestra and 
the Behymer Philharmonic courses of 
concerts. The three series of concerts 
include twenty of the greatest artists in 
their varied lines in America this season. 
There is a Tuesday evening, a Thursday 
evening and a Saturday course and also 
one made up of the great Pianists in 
these courses with Paderewski and 
Schelling added. In addition to these 
twenty-one concerts, Mr. Behymer has 
thirty to forty other musical and dram- 
atic performances which he will present 
in the season. 


So. all together, there are nearly a 
hundred absolutely first class musical at- 
tractions, concerts, recitals and operas, 
planned for Los Angeles the season now 
opening. Of course San Francisco will 
have an equal or greater number, due 
to the longer opera seasons there, but 
gomg east of that, one would have to 
travel to Chicago and thence to Phila- 
deiphia to find cities showing equal mu- 
sical advantages. 





In an eastern paper there is an ad- 
vertisement of a Guarnerius violin once 
owned by the composer Svendson and 
presented to him by the czar. The price 
tag attached is $12,000. Mention of 
the fact is made here to bring the in- 
strument to the attention of Los An- 
geles violinists. Doubtless there are 
many who would desire to relieve the 
present owner at that inconsequential 
hegure. 





RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 





VIOLONCELLO 
AXEL SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 
Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 





CARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. RE. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach. Los An- 
geles, Cal, 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
Purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 8S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Harvard School cmittary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School held each year, 
Accreditygi to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 172147. Write for catalogue. 





Cumnock School of Expression 
and ACADEMY 
NEW LOCATION 


200 S. Vermont Avenue 
REGISTRATION DAY—Oct. 3 


Write for eatalogue of either school. 
Helen A. Brooks, Director 








St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 


Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Home and Day Departments. Courses from 
Primary to Junior College 


Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 







St. Catherine’s School 


Non-sectarian 
Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for 


Marlborough and Girls’ Collegiate 
Schools. 325 West Adams St. Ato 
service. Boys admitted to Montessori 
Class and Primary Grades. Out of door 
classes. Limited home department. 


Miss Thomas, Principal 
23209 south 46 








| MT. LOWE 
COTTAGES 


—Ye Alpine Tavern, Mt. Lowe, has just 
opened the coziest, shadiest and most 
complete housekceping cottages in the 
mountains, 


—electric-lighted, and fully equipped 
With all comforts and eoavGhipnies— 


only $8 
for each 


per week for two persons, $2 


additional person. 


REDUCED HOTEL RATES 


—Hotel rooms or cottages, with board, 
$3 per day, $15 per week—a few rooms 


Slightly higher, some _ with private 
batha, 
—unexcelled cuisine, modern equip- 


ment, free shower baths, riding, hik- 
ing, dancing, billiards, pool, croquet, 
Edison Talking Machine, Player Piano, 
circulating Library and other amuse- 


ments, 


—Reservations and full details at P. EB. 
Information HBureau—five trains daily 
crom Gth & Main-—-excursion fare $2. 
set tickets from agents. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


S HOCK upon shock has rent the ranks 


of The Bachelors and unless Master 
Cupid ceases his fusillade of arrows. The 
Benedicts, recently organized in opposi- 
tion to the original club, will have The 
Bachelors’ membership entirely within 
its fold. Scarcely had the news of 
Charles Seylor’s engagement and mar- 
riage been received and resignedlv ac- 
cepted, than a new bombshell was pre- 
cipitated in The Bachelors’ circle. Wil- 
liam Kay Crawford, for six years a gov- 
ernor and later president of the exclu- 
sive organization, has fallen a victim to 
the arch conspirator. It was a happy 
capitulation, however, for Mr. Crawford 
openly boasted of his desertion from 
The Bachelors’ ranks — and _ why 
shouldn’t he, since in surrendering to 
Master Cupid’s onslaught he has cap- 
tured one of the most charming of Salt 
Lake City’s society girls, Miss Elsie 
McMillan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. McMillan, now living at 2915 Sunset 
Place, this city. While comparatively a 
newcomer here, Miss McMillan has al- 
ready won a host of friends, to whom 
news of her engagement to Mr. Craw- 
ford is of much interest. Date for the 
marriage has been set for September 27. 
The ceremony, which will be unpreten- 
tious, will take place in the First Chris- 
tian church. Mr. Crawford, who is one 
of the most popular members of the ex- 
clusive society circles, will make a home 
for his bride in this city. 

Miss Dorothy Kate Trask, daughter 
of Mrs. D. K. Trask of 1027 South Bon- 
nie Brae street, has chosen Thursday 
evening, October 26, as the date for her 
marriage to Mr. Benjamin F. Goodrich, 
Jr. The ceremony will take place in the 
Westlake Methodist church. The affair 
will be one of the brilliant social events 
of the month. Miss Trask has chosen 
Miss Sue Kuhrts as her maid of honor, 
while Mr. Goodrich’s best man will be 
Mr. Henry Powlas. In honor of the 
young bride-elect a merry round of pre- 
nuptial entertainments are already be- 
ing given. Tuesday afternoon Miss 
Helen Plank and Miss Virginia Perry 
entertained with a novel surprise shower 
for Miss Trask, the affair being given 
at the home of Miss Perry, 739 Catalina 
street. Thursday afternoon Miss Helen 
Plank and Mrs. Lyntol Young were 
hostesses at a pleasurable affair given at 
the home of Miss Plank on North Ram- 
part treet. The afternoon was passed 
in making sachet bags and coat hangers 
for the bride-elect’s dower chest. Later 
tea was enjoyed. This afternoon the 
Misses Ida, Ruth and Gladys Bacigalupi 
are entertaining for Miss Trask and 
among other affairs scheduled ahead is 
a party at which Mrs. Leroy Crawford 
will be hostess. Last week’s calendar 
of social affairs included two entertain- 
ments in honor of Miss Trask. Friday 
Miss Sue Kuhrts gave an afternoon in 
compliment to her, about thirty guests 
being invited in for the occasion. Mrs. 
George J. Kuhrts assisted her daugh- 
ter in receiving the guests. Saturday 
last Miss Trask’s hostess was Miss 
Cecile Greppin of Tenth avenue, the af- 
fair being a shower and supper party. 


Mrs. Lucile J. Monnette and _ her 
brother, Mr. J. Arnold Janeway, are at 
the Beverly Hills Hotel where they plan 
to reside temporarily. 


Mr. and Mrs. Augustus F. Combs of 
673 Carondelet street have returned 
from a fortnight’s visit in San  Fran- 
cisco. Their trip primarily was to ac- 
company their son, Mr. William Hooper 
Combs to Palo Alto where he entered 
Stanford University. Mr. and Mrs. 
Combs visited friends in Berkeley and 
were the recipients of several delightful 
entertainments. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Thompson, 
formerly of Chicago, who have built a 
home at 100 Fremont place and will! re- 
side here, gave a house-warming party 
in the form of a dinner recently, places 
being set for fourteen guests. The home, 
Italian in architecture, is filled with rare 
art treasures brought from abroad. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson were in Europe 
when war was declared. Soon after 
their return to America they came to 
Southern California and decided to re- 
main, building their handsome home 
where they are to do much entertaining. 

Mrs. N. H. Foster of Western avenue 
has as her house guests her son-in-law 
and daughter, Captain and Mrs. E. W. 
Wurtzbaugh and their daughter Miss 


Eleanor Wurtzbaugh, of Washington, D. 
C. Captain Wurtzbaugh, who is execu- 
tive officer of a battleship on the east- 
ern coast, will probably pass much of 
his time for several years at sea. Mrs. 
Robert Pierce Sherman of Santa Monica 
is a sister of Mrs. Wurtzbaugh and Mrs. 
Sherman and Mrs. Foster are planning a 
series of affairs in honor of their visitor 
while she is a visitor here. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Willis Booth are enjoy- 
ing a few days at Del Mar where they 
motored in their car. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Henrich have 
returned after passing a few days at 
their ranch near Ontario. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Baum of 
Cherokee avenue, Hollywood, are in San 
Diego where they plan to remain at the 
Coronado Hotel for a fortnight. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Holliday McGar- 
win of 2006 West Sixth street, announce 
the arrival of a son, August 31, who will 
bear the name of Robert Holliday Mc- 
Garwin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander B. Barrett 
will be at home to their friends after 
October 1, at the Los Angeles Country 
Club, having leased their home on Or- 
chid avenue, Hollywood, for the winter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrett are also planning a 
trip to Honolulu tn November, where 
they will probably remain a month or 
more. Dr. and Mrs. E. C. Soper and 
their son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson, of Winsor, Canada, will 
occupy the Barrett home. 


Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt, who has been 
occupying the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Grimm on West Twenty-third 
street this summer. will take apartments 
at the Darby the first of October when 
Mr. and Mrs. Grimm who have been liv- 
ing in Imperial Valley will return to Los 
Angeles and again take possession of 
their home. 


Mrs. Henry Clay King entertained re- 
cently with a prettily appointed tea at 
the Alexandria Hotel, her guest of 
honor being Mme. de Pasquali. Other 
guests included Mrs. Willis Booth, Mrs. 
Walter Brown, Mrs. Baker P. Lee. Mrs. 
T. A. Williams and Mrs. Elsie Hardy. 


Miss Dorothy Melcher, who is to 
marry Mr. Eric Kobbe, was the hon- 
ored gtiest at a delightful dinner dance 
given by Miss Agnes Knight last Satur- 
day at the Midwick Club. The table 
was made attractive with a pretty ar- 
rangement of pink roses and greenery. 


Mr. Charles Huntoon, who has been 
visiting in Kansas City, where he was 
the guest of his sister, Mrs. Frank Bar- 
rett and his brother® Mr. Frank Hun- 
toon, for several months, is again at his 
home, 652 South ‘Alvarado street. 


Mrs. Carpenter-Nave, after passing 
several months at Coronado, is again at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Carpenter, 1153 West Twenty-sev- 


enth street. Mrs. Nave plans to visit 
here for a few weeks when she will 
leave for New York for an indefinite 


stay. 


Of interest to a large circle of friends 
was the marriage last Saturday after- 
noon of Miss Ruth Thelma Ross, daugh- 
teow ot DOr and Mus. (eR eRoss ofsl © 318g 
Brea avenue, Hollywood, and Mr. Rob- 
ert K. Parker, son of Mrs. F. G. Parker 
of Sycamore avenue. The service was 
read by Rev. J. Arthur Evans at St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, being wit- 
nessed by members of the two families 
only. Both Mr. Parker and his bride 
are former students at the Hollywood 
High School where the romance, which 
culminated in their marriage, had its be- 
ginning. Following a short honeymoon 
trip Mr. and Mrs. Parker will be at 
home to their friends at the Emerson 
Apartments in Hollywood. 


Mr. and Mrs. William K. Thompson, 
who have heen visiting Dr. and Mrs, 
West Hughes of West Twenty-third 
street. have concluded their visit, leav- 
ing Los Angeles a few days ago. While 
here Mr. and Mrs. Thompson were com- 
plimented with a number of delightfully 
informal affairs. 


Mrs. Robert Voorhees Foster and her 
two charming daughters, Miss Louise 
and Miss Frances, are pleasantly located 
for the winter at 6844 Hollywood boule- 
vard. they having leased their own home 
in Hawthorne avenue to ex-Lieutenant 
Governor A. J. Wallace and family of 
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It will be of interest to the women 
of Los Angeles to know that our Corset 
Department has added to its stock the 
famous front lace 


$lodart Corset 


The corset that does away with the rigid 
pressure on the delicate nerves of the spine, 
induces deep breathing, supports the organs 
instead of pressing them down. 
that lends fashion, health and comfort to the 
Let our expert corsetieres fit a 
Modart to your figure—no obligations to buy! 


Be . 252 


The corset 


— THIRD FLOOR — 


J. CA. Robinson Co. 


Sebenth and Grand 


La Canada. Mrs. Foster and her daugh- 
ters have but recently returned from a 
joyful motor trip to San Francisco, Ber- 
keley and Lake Tahoe. Mrs. Foster’s 
son, Mr. Parker Foster, has returned to 
his studies at Stanford University. 


Mrs. Farnum Thayer Fish, has_ re- 
turned to her home, 1910 West Sixth 
street, after a delightful visit in San 
Diego where she renewed acquaintances 
of several years ago, when San Diego 
was her home. 


Miss Dorothy Pardee and Miss E. F. 
Adams of Riverside are guests at Beverly 
Hills Hotel where they plan to pass 
several weeks. 


Miss Madeline Purdon of Magnolia 
avenue was hostess Wednesday at a de- 
lightful shower and tea, given in honor 
of Mrs. Thomas T. Harbeson, a recent 
bride. The shower was miscellaneous 
and many pretty gifts were hestowed up- 
on the bride, who as Miss Miriam Ryon 
was a popular member of the younger 
set. The house was attractively decor- 
ated in pink roses and greenery and 
about fifty guests enjoyed the occasion. 
Miss Purdon was assisted in entertain- 
ing her guests by Mrs. Harbeson, Mrs. 
T. C. Sherer, Mrs. Frank Harbeson, Mrs. 
Lyntol Young, Mrs. Harrison Purdon, 
the hostess’ mother and Miss Kuhrts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dreyfus motored 
to the mountains the first of the week 
where they plan to remain for a week 
or ten days. 


Mrs. Robert Young of 7240 Hillside 
avenue, Hollywood, entertained with a 
charmingly informal artists’ tea Tuesday 
afternoon. On display were the recent 
paintings of Mrs. Mary B. Bemus and 
several prominent artists were among 
the guests which numbered twenty. They 
were Mrs. Peter Ferguson, Miss Lucy 
Marks and Miss Leta Horlocker. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Tanner, who have 
been passing several weeks in Santa 
Barbara, are expected home shortly. 


Mr. and Mrs. George W. MacKnight 
and daughter, Mrs. Alpha of Grammercy 
place, have gone to Elsinore, where they 
will remain until the first of November. 


Minseeeeee. Chiteball of South Com- 
monwealth avenue, who has been visit- 


@ INDESTRUCTO | 
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Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor 
Individual Designs 
High Class Tailoring 
Moderate Prices 
M. S. Berk, Brack Shops 
4th Floor F' 2014 
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= Exclusive Designs in 
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es BABY PILLOWS AND CARRIAGE a, 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists, For 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





ORCHARD HILL KENNELS 


Paicines, Cal. 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 
German Shepherd (Police) Dogs. 


Pure, bred from imported stock. Pedl- 
greed, Sired by Prince of Uhlenburg 


Ate 21514 
And out of Alice von der Kornet- 
AL 8 i 


wiese S. Z. B. K, CG. 215147. 
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If Your Baby Is Ailing 


If he does not thrive as he should 
—look to his food. Be sure he is get- 
ting the food that is best suited to his 
individual needs, 


Coit 73 crelen 


EAGLE | 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 
LA 


THE ORIGINAL 


is usually just the right thing. Thou- 
sands of strong and healthy babies the 
country over have been raised on 
Eagle Brand. Itis safe, clean and 
wholesome. 
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ing in the last ten months with her son 
and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. G., 

Bmurchill of Littl Rock, Ark., has 
returned to her home here. 


Miss Florence Marsh, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Marsh of Westchester 
place. will leave the first of October for 
Dobbs Ferry, where she is attending 
school. Mr. Marsh plans to accompany 
his daughter east. 


Mrs. W. H. R. Strong and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Nellie, left Tuesday for New 
York, where they will visit at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hicks, son- 
in-law and daughter of Mrs. Strone. Mrs. 
Strong and her daughter plan a indefin- 
ite stay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kuster, arrived 


home Wednesday after a delightful so- 
journ in the mountains. 


Miss Helen Bennett McCall, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas H. McCall of Santa Mon- 
ica, whose engagement to Mr. Newton 
Foster, Jr., was recently announced, has 
chosen Tuesday, October 3, as the date 
of her wedding. The ceremony will be 
performed at the Presbyterian church in 
Santa Monica and will be one of the 
most brilliant weddings of the year. Sev- 
eral hundred guests will be invited to 
witness the ceremony at the church and 
later a smail reception will be given at 
the bride’s home in Second street. This 
charming bride-to-be has been compli- 
mented with many delightful affairs, the 
most attractive perhaps being the tea re- 
cently given by Mrs. Newton Foster, 
mother of the bridegroom-elect. The 
beautiful home of the Foster’s in the 
Palisades was abloom with the season’s 
blossoms and more than two hundred 
euests enjoyed the delightful occasion. 
Assisting the hostess and guest of honor 
in receiving was Mrs. Robert Sherman, 
daughter of Mrs. Foster. The affair 
served to introduce to Miss McCall many 
of her flance’s friends. Miss McCall is 
one of the most charming girls in South- 
ern California and is popular in social 
circles. 


Mrs. Jotham Bixby, who has been visit- 
ing in the east for three months, has 
returned to her Long Beach home. 


Mrs. Shepler Ward Fitzgerald, who 
has heen visiting her mother, Mrs. Giles 
Kellogg of Wilshire boulevard, has re- 
turned to her home in Washington, D. 
C. Mrs. Fitzgerald will be pleasantly 
remembered as Miss Adeline Kellogg, 
before her marriage to Captain Fitzger- 
ald a number of months ago. Mrs. Kel- 
logg is in San Diego where she plans 
to pass a few weeks. 


Mrs. Robert Wankowski, who has been 
with her husband, Brig.-Gen. Wankow- 
ski, who is stationed at Nogales, is in 
Los Angeles for a visit. While here 
she will be the honored guest at many 
delightfully informal affairs. 


The marriage Mondav evening of the 
young Swedish nobleman, Mr. Bovtidt 
C. Tornehielm, to Miss Isobel F. An- 
derson, a pretty London girl, culminated 
an interesting romance. The marriage 
took place in the Presbyterian church 
at Santa Monica and the ceremony was 
performed by Rev. H. H. Shawhan, act- 
mg pastor. Young Baron Tornehielm 
lett his father’s home seven years ago 
to make his own way in the world. Fol- 
lowing the wedding the young people 
came to Los Angeles to make their ar- 
Tangements for a trip to Sweden, where 
the young man will claim his place as a 
baron and begin life anew on the estate 
ot his father. 


Press “Shop Talk” Sessions 


In order that the Southern California 
Omans Press Club, which will have 
headquarters in the Brack Shops, may 
Neotrage a practical trend of work 
among its menibers this year im even 
More marked degree than ever betore, 
1. Cornell has planned the following 


es of programs for “shop tall” this 
Car: 


.) 
of Neack Shops Auditorium—‘One Phase 
“The a ever W Crk Dorothy Willis: 
B Beucture of Song Poems,” Corinne 
Jaffa. —' Flaywriting,” Mrs: Ronie H. 


panend, Tuesday in November—“A News- 
“The gp cman's Problem,” Ruth Sterry; 
Marquis! ure of the Short Story,” Neeta 
Sehan 3 Literary Values,” John Gray. 
Thou uf uesday in December-—‘“Some 
gits of a Newspaper Woman,” Ruth 


fnnen; “Liter 
rary V vty ‘ 
ens Gaut, ’ entures,” Helen Luk 


Pe CK mad 
rane orter,” 
SOT the 
Marshall. 


Sditopes pulesday in February—"The Club 

Short Store 2 Griffin) Graham: “The 
écond 2 Bertha Lincoln Heustis. 

W Thesdq in  Marech—‘Daily, 
ally ey Monthiy Publications,” Pearl 
, ae eee Illustrations,” Inez Tribit. 

oo pe fuesday in April—‘The Editor- 

Products = Ellerbe; “Marketing Literary 
Second poecorgina F. Townsend. 

Annual N esday in May—‘The Press Club 

“ “ewspaper,” Dorothy Johnston, as- 


Tuesday in Jantary—“"Phe Cub 
Ruth Brownson; “The Struc- 
One-Act Play,” Emma Seckle 
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sisted by Florence Reed, Juana Neal, Levy 
and Mrs. William Putnam Nye. 

Second Tuesday in June—‘‘'The' Best 
Paying Newspaper Work,” Lenore Hi, 
Xing; “The Structure of the Songologue,’ 
Frieda Peycke. 

The June meeting will be “publication 
day,” for which members are requested 
to lend for the occasion published work 
61 literary, musical and artistic charac 
ter for display in the clubrooms at the 
Brack shop. 


A question box will be featured at 


each meeting and in addition to the 
above named persons. several well 
known writers will take part. These 


special guests of the club will include 
Kuth Comfort Mitchell Young. formerly 
an active member of the club; Wilbur 
Hall, Oliver Morosco, John Gray and 
Miss Anson. 


FASHION SHOW 


(Continued from Page 6.) 
men’s store, which has recently been 
opened in connection with Silverwood’s 
main store, having a large archway be- 
tween the two shops. In this new de- 
partment, the tastes of young men are 
catered to and while there are shown 
suits and accessories in the more modest 
shades and styles, I also caught interest- 
ing glimpses of flashing extremes in the 
ultra fashions. Form-tracing coats were 
shown me in the dark tones which are 
to be so popular this season. Suits in 
the mixed colors also were natty in ef- 
fect. Flowered ties and the all-over pat- 
terns in cravats I learned are to be in 
favor, while the hats which are to be 
donned by the youths this season will in 
most part, have the flat and military ef- 
fects. 





At the Broadway I looked—and longed 
to buy—a suit of monkey-skin fabric, 
black, all black, but of royal richness 
and luster. The coat was long. The 
dull, carved buttons were colossal in 
size and a long stole shaped collar was 
of the Hudson seal, as were the cuffs. 
Then there was an evening frock made 
of cloth of pale gold and champagne 
Georgette crepe. It was artistically be- 
corded, be-paneled and he-flounced and 
had a bodice of silver lace. A lone blue 
velvet passion flower added a striking 
color contrast. A Burgundy velour suit 
with the long Russian blouse effect had 
a Static effect upon me when I started 


to leave. It was of voluminous fullness. 
A Russian seal collar and wide cuffs 
gave an added touch of warmth and 


style and the lining of gold and black 
in bold design was effective, 
, * 

At Jacoby’s, midst a display of many 
novelties and new styles, my eye was 
caught by the showing of the three 
prize-winning coats, which captured first 
awards in the recent Ritz-Carlton Fash- 
ion show. The first of these, in the $65 
and above classification, was a Velour 
du Nord, the cuffs, collars and belt be- 
ing trimmed with moleskin. It was of 
belted effect and measured about six feet 
around the bottom. The second of these 
coats, listed in the $39.50 class at the New 
York show, was a black silk plush with 
mole-skin trimmings. It was made with 
double throw scarf, tipped with the mole- 
skin. The third, winner in the $29.50 
and above class, was of brushed plush in 
a beautiful caramel brown shade. It 
was trimmed with black plush, having 
the popular big collar. 
can’t wear evening gowns 
all the time, and outing 
clothes are as necessary in California in 
the winter and in the summer. Then, 
too, it is just as important that one look 
natty and attractive and stylish when 
playing golf, tennis or riding, as in the 
ballroom. So I dropped into Dyas & 
Company, where one can depend upon 
finding the latest for out-of-door wear. 
Sport-coats are not for summer alone. 
I couldn’t decide between the new An- 
gora silk sport coats. The one in a 
beautiful rose shade held my eye, until [ 
looked at one in bright, golden yellow. 
And vice versa. The Angora wool coats 
were nearly as alluring, and it made one 
long for a good winter down-pour to 
look at the natty rain hats in the gaily- 


But one 
and wraps 


colored transparent material which is 
now the popular thing. 
x Ok Ok 


The Fashion Show this season marked 
the advent of a new store, “The Vogue,” 
which will occupy spacious quarters in 
the newlv completed Merritt Building at 
the corner of @ichthgemna Broadway: 
This store, destined’to take its place 
among the city’s many big and magnifi- 
cent ones, will undoubtedly attract a 
large patronage among the ultra fash- 
ionable people of the city, for from the 
elimpse I caught of the gowns and other 
heautiful garments there, it is certain 
that this new store will prove a worth- 
while addition to the shopping district. 
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A charming resort for 
luncheon, dinner or supper. 


Special Business Men’s 
Luncheon served daily 

' at the popular price of 
70 cents. 


Specral After Theatre 
Supper served nightly for 
One Dollar. 


eee eee ee r 








Announcements—Stationery 
— ae ee ee 


C. WESLEY DENNING Co. Printing, en- 
Braving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand 
Phones F 6485, Main 2783. 


Art 
S$ eeeeeeeeeeSeSSeSSes 
PLACE OF FINE ARTS CO., 923 S. FKig- 











ueroa. Furniture and picture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings, 

Corsets 
LA MARQUE, 1020 Haas Bldg. Custom 
corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 





Electrical Fixtures 


CYRIL J. WHITE, 521-527 West Seventh 
St. Main 6570 and A 5325 








FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 30387. 





Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 


Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 








Hairdressing 


BHAWLY SHer trom. H, 


ROSEMARY : 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists, 


FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
FE, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall. 


Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNIGDINGsee: 
BRACK SHOPS. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 
PLAIN EFFECTS, EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 








Interior Decorators 





IF, OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
Turniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 


Japanese Goods 
THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 


Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 








Ladies’ Tailor 


WHITE’S LADIES’ TAILORING CO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 





Libraries 


BOOK LOVERS’ BXCHANGE, Prom. 12, 
Brack Shops. Fiction. Drama, Yearly rates. 


BOOKLOVERS'’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pl. All the late books less than 2c per day. 


Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 














Party Favors 


DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
2nd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, etc. 








Portraits 


BROWNELL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 


C. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F8286—Main 6119. 


STECKEL STUDIO, 336% S. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Eighteen medals for artistry. 

















Shopping Service 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE—to assist you, in an individual 
way, with whatever shopping problems 
you may have. This helpful new depart- 
ment is at your command. Second Floor. 
The Broadway Department Store, 





On The Map. 


Regardless of where you 
live---in town or way out 
in the suburbs---your home 
is always on the map if you 
have the automatic 


Homephone 


= Your friends and family can always 





ime 


(78) 


reach you---a twist or two of the 


dial is all the directions they 
need. 


For Installation 


Call F 98 


Contract 
Department 
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By Pearl Rall 
L IS quite serious to be in arrears to 


one’s landlady, out of work and prac- 
tically friendless so far as borrowing 
a dollar is concerned; not a subject for 
mirthful reflection. And yet out of such 
a situation Edgar Selwyn has brought to 
light plenty of rapidly moving comedy, 
that the Morosco players are this week 
making the most of in their presentation 
of “Rolling Stones.” Two healthy but 
impecunious young men, down on their 
luck and desperate, are brought together 
by fate and decide to meet their prob- 
lems as a team. Fortune favoring, they 
seize upon the disappearance, or rather 
the non-appearance of the heir to a 
large business at the boarding house of 
the one, and live thereafter by their wits, 
by impersonation of the expected guest. 
The plot is further thickened by the 
supposed death of that individual in a 
wreck and of his actual residence with 


to four acts of many scenes, but with 
such good attractions as this week has 
contained the theatergoer has no com- 
plaint to register. 


Orpheum Atmosphere of Travel 


Several specially pleasing impressions 
were induced by this week's bill at the 
Orpheum. Scenically four most attrac- 
tive stage pictures are offered from as 
many different quarters of the globe and 
iis the lac Of fancy, ranging from the 
warmly colorful and sensuous Hawaiian 
shores with Hilo glowing red in the 
background, the cool mauve, blue, pink 
and white combination of the art of the 
realm of the mikado, the cold fantastic 
poster effect of impersonal art and fairy- 
land and the more everyday country 
scene with two quite likable young folk 
who make preaching decidedly enter- 
taining, producing the impression of hav- 
ing taken a little spin around the world. 





Lily Langtry, (Lady deBathe), Orpheum 


the conspirators and employment in his 
own factory under their management; 
also by the pr =*arance of his young and 
doting wife whom, for the old and time- 
honored dramatic reason, financial cup- 
idity, he does not care to own under 
pain of disinheritance. Douglas Mac- 
Lean, in the role of Dave Fulton who 
steps into the shoes of the heir to a 
fortune, a part which won fame for 
Charles Ruggles, was quick and spontan- 
eous and shaded the nuances of humor 
deliciously. His was really the star part, 
with Edmund Lowe obliged to follow, 
although Lowe’s excellent team work as 
Buck Ryder, the other “rolling stone,’ 
must be said to be a large element in 
the success of the younger comedian. 
Certainly the twain kept the audience 
convulsed with laughter most of the 
time. Another delicate bit of comedy 
acting was Lola May’s Norma Noggs, 
mercenary but highly impressionable 
fiancee of the wealthy young merchant. 
Maude Fealy in a serious, appealing role, 
was lost in the general merriment. James 
Corrigan, Lillian Elliott, H. S. Duffield, 
Charles A. Sellon, Herbert Farjeon, 
Gertrude Maitland, Mary Edgett Baker 
and other members of the Morosco stock 
company are giving one of the jolliest, 
cleanest comedies of the Morosco theater 
year. Lately there is a noticeable ten- 
dency at both the Broadway and the 
Main street houses to large casts, and 


It is not often philosophy and the new 
thought is presented in so artful fashion 
as in the little sketch, “Discontent,” by 
Hugh Herbert, which by less magnetic 
and charmingly wholesome interpreters 
even might lose point since any indica- 
tion of a “lesson” acts as a deafener and 
stultifer to the average vaudeville at- 
tendant. One goes to “meeting” for lec- 
tures and sermons and it is an offense to 
fool one in a place of amusement purely. 
So Georgie Olp and Clarence Oliver 
are clever without a doubt. Hans 
Linne’s classic dancers rise like spirits 
out of a mist and while their evolutions 
are not intricate or new the young 
women are all pretty and daintily grace- 
ful. Mille. Una Fleming leads the ballet 
and does several solo dances represent- 
ing “Love,” “Art,” and “Joy,” her deli- 
cate beauty and youthful spirits and the 
fitting investiture of the act making it 
stand out as a delightful bit of art. 
Misses Catherine Border, Dorothy Beat- 
tie, Lillian Harris, Consuella Henley, 
Marjorie O’Neill, Alma Rosine, Olga 
Waite and Fritzi Mar compose the corps 
de ballet which is taking its first flight 
into vaudeville. Elizabeth Rice and 
Charles King, with Sydney Franklyn at 
the piano, bring a bit of Broadway to 
Broadway in a Broadway way, and it is 
withal a snappy, happy view. Of the 
new numbers, however, Princess Kala- 
ma, the Hawatian dancer, and her team- 
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—Del Mar— 
Sat., Sept. 30 


Grand Opera Under the Stars 


Iirst time ever staged in the United States—the beautiful and symbolic pageant 
and masque, ‘THE SPIRIT OF LOVE,” by S. C. Ott—direction of Lillian Burk- 
hart Goldsmith—including Grand Opera-—Pageantry—Drama—and Interpretative 
Dancing—greatest spectacle de luxe ever attempted in California. One and a 
third fare round trip on Santa Fe that date. Tickets on sale George J. Birkel Co. 
—$1.00 and $1.50. 








Diego 
amphitheater 


made at 
there to 


Reservations now being San and Coronado hotels, 
Forty minute ride from the at Del Mar. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE WORLD NOTED ARTISTS 
who will participate in this gorgeous mammoth production: Menotti Frasconi, 
baritone, Metropolitan Grand Opera company; Constance Balfour, Edna 
Darch, Chicago Grand Opera company; Madame Helene Thorner, with Dam- 
rosch Symphony Orchestra; Miss Margaret Loomis, premiere danseuse, Ruth 
St. Denis company, and 100 other trained and talented artists extraordinary. 


THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes 7T5c. 
Except Holiday Matinees. 


Asines” 


LYDELL & HIGGINS, “A Friend 
DANCING KENNEDYS, their own Creations; GORDON & RICA, 
Cycle of Surprises; OLIVER & OLP, “Discontent;” COOPER & SMITH, Bell Boy 
and Porter. Last week, ELIZABETH BRICE AND CHARLES KING, New Ma- 
terial. Orchestral concerts 2 and 8 p. m. Pathe Semi-Weekly News Views. 


Lady De Bathe, and her company 
an Unusual drama, 


Mrs. Langtry “° hn 


THE SHARROCKS, “Behind the Grand Stand;” 


of Father’s;” 


MOROSCO THEATRE oa ae whales oni Aen 
MATINEE TODAY 
BIG WEEK BEGINS WITH BARGAIN MATINEE SUNDAY, 2:15 


“ROLLING STONES”. 


2ND 


THIS FAMOUS COMEDY SUCCESS IS THE TALK OF THE TOW N—TURNING 
THEM AWAY AT EVERY PERFORMANCE. .A-TYPICAL MOROSCO CAST TIS 
SHEN IN THIS’ BIG HIT. 

Mat. Today and Sunday, 10 to 50c. Nights, 10 to Tdc 


Next “ON TRIAL” 











BURBANK THIEATRIE Main Near 6th F1270, Main 1270 


TODAY AND SUNDAY, 2:15. TONITE AND SUNDAY, 8:15. LAST TIMES 


“The Old Homestead”’ 


BEGINNING MONDAY, 8:15, THE FAMOUS FUN SHOW 


“Tine Lottery Man” 


with a carefully selected cast of Burbank favorites. 
Eves. 10 to 75e. Mats. Wed., Sat. and Sun., 10 to 50c 








Main Street, Bet. 3rd and 4th St. 
Phones: Broadway 1508, A 3910. 


COM. SUNDAY: SEP, 24. 
The Belasco Stock OM. SUNDAY ae 


cee « “The Calling of 


Fortume D 99 
an Matthews 
lHlumter’ presents By Harold Bell Wright. 


NIGHTS, 15e, 25e, 35¢e, 50c. MATINEES THURSDAY, SAT. AND SUN., 15e and 2de. 


BELASCO THEATER 


THIS WEER 
“THE 








MAJESTIC THEATRI Broadway Near 9th. Mas 7005, F 1133. 


Beginning Tomorrow, 1 p. m. Five Shows Daily, 1-3-5-7-9 


The Internationally Famous Pathe Feature in 5 Parts 


“Saint, Devil and Woman” 


With Florence La Badie and excellent company Prices 10-20-30-50c 








Shows Begin 


WOODLEY THEATRE 11, 12:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, 9:30 
ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY,.SEPTEMBER 25 


LOUISE HUFF 











im ‘*Tihe Reward-of Patience’”’ 
Broadway at Eighth Street 
Continuous 11 a.m. to Il p.m. 


GAIRIRIICIK Prices 10e, 20c, loges 30c 


Second and Positively Last Week Starts Sunday 


AUDREY MUNSON 


—the world’s greatest artist’s model in 


© PURITY” 


—a strong drama with an appeal to everyone 
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mate, William Kao with the ukulele, 
took the house by storm. The audience 
fain would have had more of her 
“whirlwind” dancing. Cooper’ and 
Smith, colored bellboy and _ porter, in- 
dulge in a spicy exchange of gossip that 
is apparently not “spicy” enough to 
make the blase audience enthuse greatly. 
Of the holdovers Mme. Sumiko, the 
Japanese prima donna, and her pretty 
geisha girls rank with the new headline 
attractions of the bill. Jimmy Duffy has 
a new song that makes a hit, telling the 
woes of the jitney-ridden community. 
With Mercedes Lorenze he continues to 
disclose the troubles of an “Antiseptic 
Love;” while the Du-For boys sing and 
dance in energetic manner. 


Burbank’s Comedy of Yesteryear 

Revival of that perennial favorite, ‘The 
Old Homestead,” Denman Thompson’s 
starring medium of many years agone, 
proves that it is not intricacy of plot nor 
analytical peering into the isolated strug- 
gles of the human heart out of sheer 
curiosity but down-right simple human- 
ity that exercises the truest spell. Some- 
how it “gets through the hide” and 
reaches the heart anew each time one 
sees it. By comparison with traveling 
companies the Burbank players who have 
been materializing the old ghosts at the 
popular Main street playhouse this week 





Audrey Munson in “Purity” 


Stand ace-high. A. Burt Wesner as 
Uncle Joshua bring out the quaint humor 
and pathos rarely, especially in his “re- 
mumscing” with Frank Hopkins, played 
by Edward Power, in the New York 
nome of the latter. Frank Darien and 
Edward Power as Cy Prime and Seth 
rerkins were a precious pair of old 
100ls who occasioned much merriment. 
Une indication of a change in mental as 
well as dramatic thought is that Happy 
Jack and Reuben Whitcomb have ceased 
0 assume the importance that they once 
neld, so Warner Baxter did not shine 
forth as usual and Rodney Hildebrand 
likewise took the back of the stage. Wil- 
lam Rader gave two clever impersona- 
wons, of Eb Ganzey and “one of New 
York’s finest,” while David W. Butler 
7 the “Hoboken terror” and John Bur- 
‘as “Francois,” the butler, were lively 
splashes of impressionistic dramatic 
painting that rounded out the picture. 
“itn Lyle, as Rickety Ann, was color- 
bre and neglected her opportunity to 
wiaxe the part distinctive; while Vera 
pares would never be taken for a New 
ve lee countrywoman, although she 

“eg fine in calico and with gray wig. 
i of the most popular incidents of the 
i, f as tt always has been in the past, 
donne, Siging of the old songs by a 
q ie “uartet. The settings were typi- 
4, comfortable and well placed. 


es “Dan Matthews” at Belasco 
upp told Bell Wright’s great story, 
been wees of Dan Matthews,” has 
Scat weaske Into a rattling fine play that 
Noe Seen for the first time in Los 
Mathes next week, ee role of Dan 
eee S will give Cecil Van Auker, the 
oe Man of the Belasco company, 

erfully good chances for effective 


a ae Rie ee a. ee 
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acting. And playing opposite to Van 
Auker will be Inez Plummer in the role 
of Hope Farwell. Doctor Oldham will 
be played by George B. Howard. 
There’s nothing “high brow” about “The 
Calling of Dan Mathews,’ but there is 
good philosophy, much of homely hu- 
mor, thrilling incidents and much uplift- 
in glove and reverence. 


“Jersey Lily” at Orpheum 


Mrs. Langtry, Lady de Bathe, noted 
English beauty and actress, will be the 
notable topliner that the Orpheum pre- 
sents for the week of September 25 with 
Monday matinee. Mrs. Langtrv is too 
well known to discant on her power of 
attraction. She carries her own selected 
English company of players, presenting 
“Ashes,” a one-act play. It is a power- 
ful play, of strong and vivid lines and 
appeal, in which Mrs. Langtry has a 
perfect opportunity to display her his- 
trionic ability. A fine bill surrounds this 
eminent star. Al Lydell and Bob Hig- 
gins in “A Friend of Father’s” is one of 
the notable acts. Al formerly was with 
Butterworth, and Higgins was the part- 
ner of Mae Melville. Harry and Emma 
Sharrocks in “Behind the Grand Stand” 
will do a line of second sight that will 
amaze the most blase, both being ex- 
perts in this line. The Dancing Ken- 
nedys are a clever boy and girl present- 
ing their own terpsichorean novelties, 
and Paul Gordon and Ame Rica will be 
seen in a cycle, including a wheel turn, 
patter, song, dance and fun. The bill will 
also retain Elizabeth Brice and Charles 
King, Clarence Oliver and Georgia Olp, 
and Cooper and Smith from the present 
week. 


“Lottery Man” at Burbank 


Beginning Monday night, the Burbank 
Theater will present an elaborate revival 
of that famous farce comedy “The Lot- 
tery Man,” one of the best farce com- 
edies on the market, under the direction 
of A. Burt Wesner. Carolyn Rankin is 
cast to the nationally famous role of 
“Lizzie,” a part which she created in the 
original New York production Edith 
Lyle, Farmer Baxter, Mennette Barrott, 
l'rank Darien, Vera Lewis, Bessie Tan- 
nehill, William Rader and David But- 
ler complete the roll of artists, assuring 
the Burbank another week’s fun. 


“Rolling Stones” for Another Week 

‘Rolling Stones’ at the Morosco The- 
atre continues another week with indi- 
cations for a long run of this fine big 
comedy at the Morosco. Those who 
have seen the production of “Rolling 
Stones” at the Morosco Theater declare 
that the Morosco cast and production 
is in every way the equal of the big 
New York production, which was such 
a success in every way. It is without 
doubt one of the best plays that will be 
seen if Los Angeles this year, and the 
Los Angeles critics were unanimous in 
their unstinted praise of it. “Rolling 
Stones” carries a laugh for every line 
of the play, and some really big melo- 
dramatic situat'ons. In the remarkable 
cast at the Morosco are Edmund Lowe, 
Maude Fealy, Douglas MacLean, and 
Lola May who play the leading roles, 
while James Corrigan and Lillian Elliott 
have wonderful character parts, and 
there are exceptionally good characters 
by Joseph Eggenton, Herbert Farjeon, 
Gertrude Maitland, Mary Baker, Harry 
Duffield, Edward Sellon and others. 


Artist’s Model Poses at Garrick 

“Purity,” the famous art film that has 
caused such a sensation in theatrical 
circles of Los Angeles because of the 
undraped poses of Audrey Munson, the 
star, will start on its second week at 
the Garrick with the matinee Sunday. 
Miss Munson, the world’s greatest art- 
ist’s model, appears as a young girl, with 
a wonderful form, who wanders over the 
earth exerting a good influence every- 
where. In order to help her lover finan- 
cially that they may be wed she poses 
for an allegorical painting in the nude, 
which makes her the target for the talk 
of gossips. Miss Munson’s appearance 
in the nude scenes is accomplished with- 
out the possibility of offense, due to her 
natural grace and the very evident fact 
that she is not self conscious. “Purity” 
includes a number of art poses by Miss 
Munson in which she assumes the pic- 
torial attitudes of “Magdalen,” by E. 
Herbert; “Premier.” by A. Asti; “The 
Bath of Psyche,” by Leighton; “Andro- 
meda,” bv Mmle. Marguerite; “Musi- 
dora,” by Gainsborough, and “The Polar 
Star,” by Luis Falero. 


Warnack’s Scenario at Miller’s 
William Farnum, handsome hero of 
the films, its to be the star at Miller’s 
Theater for one week starting Sunday 
in William Fox’s new and thrilling west- 





(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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Broadway at Fifth. 10-20-30c 


SUPERBA THEATRE 


ANITA STEWART 
im **The Combat” 


A Strong Vitagraph Drama, with a Fashion Show all of its own. 








MILLERS’S THEATRE 842 So. Main St. 


One Week Starting Sunday. William Fox Presents 


WILLIAM FARNUM in 
“FIRES OF CONSCIENCE” 


The supporting company includes Gladys Brockwell, Eleanor Crowe, Nell Ship- 
man and Willard Louis. 








A, Shop of Things Interesting 
HONOLE AS KA. LIA Give for AML Ocouaem 
JAPAN -SOUTH AMERICA 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 
WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES Er 253 East Colorado Street 
D.F.ROBERTSON, AGENT 


Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK, SPRING & FOURTH <6 i fie 


House Furni'shers. 








Efficient and Convenient 


“L. A. GAS” 


Makes Cooking a Pleasure 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Main 8920 


Home 10003 





STATEMENT OF THE 


Citizens National Bank 


Or LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Statement as Called for by the Comptroller of the Currency, Sept. £2, 1916 


RESOURCES 

Loanseand Wiscounts .. 2.722 eee ee oni «ee $9,698,137.26 
UnitedaStates™Bonds at Par..... a )1ee. .. ee ee 1,001,000.00 
Federal Resenve Bank Stock . im ..7).......7...0..., or. 60,000.00 
Bonds, Securities, Ftc. 2... 1: me. ayes. sees snus se ee. ee 666,575.00 
Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. Bank Bullen... et: 302,100.00 
OUrereeredh Matatc Owned 2. sas. dc ees oe... 27,710.49 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit........................ 32,206.15 
Purnitige andebixtures Qe... ON. ee ee. ee 194,000.00 
PN GereueCent. FOUN Cee «chee My... .. Sa. osm, teen 50,000.00 
Cash and Due from Banks.....,..................00000-5....,0020 6,811,S99.96 

$18,843,628.86 

LIABILITIES 

EN Ne MS al an, Ua Seite os ee £1,500,000,00 
SA OC on i Se ag ee ee 500,000.00 
Undivided Profits less Expenses and Taxes Paid.................. 238,159,028 
Fresermed @lOrel decease. sada. os. a. ee 1O98,08 
IESE MOO LO EMO NU 6 5 ana MetnieaMna. + < gccuea ok. ..cociatihe.... 0" IS.401.101 
20K CNS CO ES, ne oe ine Si: a | O99, 997 50 
CCC heme Cntr ©. ew ewe. te eee 04,783.18 
MSS 1 OB NO ee ree Oe ese ce ateeece.. lll 15.540, 200.02 


$1.8,843,628.86 


OFTICERS 


E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 

J. ROSS CLARK, Vice-President. GEO. E. F. DUFFET, Asst. Cashier. 
M. J. MONNETTE, Vice-President. GEO. BUGBEE, Asst. Cashier. 

WM. W. WOODS, Vice-President. HePDMaVEY, Asst Cashier 


A. J. WATERS, President. 


DIRECTORS 


dn Ross -Clark John J. Fay, Jr. 


Orra BE. Monnette 


M. J. Connell J. M. Hale FE. X. Pfaffinger 
Lb. Je Christopirer Robert Hale Geo. W. Walker 
Albert Crutcher nV: sd. Hole A, J. Waters 

J. M. Danziger Reese Llewelyn Wm. W. Woods 


M. J. Monnette 








Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 


September 12th, 1916 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

EGS nS... eee ee eee . $3,467,469.06 Capita ee. sw wa ck. $ 500,000.00 

Bonds and Other Securi- Suess om .........s ages 145,000.00 

SUL ere oe ais. oa 616,568.66 Undivided Profits ....... 44,573.08 

Furniture and Fixtures... 9,500.00 Reserved for Int. & Taxes $,369.50 

Other Resources ........ 28,364.44 Deposits .....,.......... 4,640,532.80 
Cash & Due from Banks. 1,217,573.22 

$5,339,475.38 $5,339,475.38 


INTEREST PAID ON 'TIME ACCOUNTS 


The Stockholders of the Citizens National Bank own the Stoek of the Citizens 
( mad Savings Bank with Resources of Over Five and One-fourth Million 
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must have 
* found mixed happiness, in working 


BERKELEY SMITH 
to completion his father’s unfinished 
story, “noch Crane.” With the outlines 
set cnlearly before him, he might almost 
have felt himself possessed of his father’s 
personality as he worked. We _ have 
been accustomed for many years to the 
graciousness and leisurely charm of F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s stories. It is delight- 
ful to find them still, in his last book, 
the scene of which is laid in New York, 
in that neighborhood of gentility and 
shabbiness and comfort where a bit of 
the spirit of old days still lingers. Few 
novelists care to choose such a setting. 
We are too frequently transported from 
New York to Rome, and then to Cali- 
fornia, or from Bar Harbor to Japan, 
and then to Paris, all in the course of 
one short novel. F. Hopkinson Smith 
requires no such globe-trotting of his 
readers. We are allowed to repose in 
a deep arm-chair beside a comfortable 
lamp and remain there, absorbed in the 
pleasant story and its quiet atmosphere. 
We shall miss Hopkinson Smith. He 
was perhaps the most delightfully de- 
pendable author of his generation, stand- 
ing alone, inimitable, and serene. There 
is no one like him. He possessed the 
happy quality of making his readers love 
what he loved, and end by loving him. 
(“Enoch Crane.” By F. Hopkinson 
Smith and F. Berkeley Smith. Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. Bullock’s.) 





“Halt! Who’s There?” 


This booklet of a hundred odd pages 
has for its heart the diary of a young 
Englishman, Owen, written in the 
trenches near Ypres, a true modern cru- 
sader, brave, tender, pure-hearted. He 


has a Catholic friend Stephen, with 
whom he often indulges in “nights 
trenchant.” The latter is no qualified 
patriot. Religion is a favorite theme. 
“Think of it,’ declares Stephen, “the 
British Empire today holds as many 
bishops in communion with Rome as 


sat at the whole council of Trent. Think 
of it—there are as many English-speak- 
ing Catholics in the world now as Cath- 
olics in all Christendom at Christen- 
dom's ‘flowering time’—the.time of the 
last Crusades. Ask all England over, 
priests and nuns expelled from lands 
that ought to know better, ask for the 
name of the land of their religious free- 
dom. Ask the hundreds of Catholic 
chaplains with the troops. officers of the 
king. maintained by his treasury, or sup- 
plied by the governments of Canada or 
Australia—martyrs to duty among them 
like Gwynn of the Irish Guards; men 
like Fahey, who gained the D. S. O. at 
Gallipoli. Ask any pious Catholic sol- 
dier of the king, with his prayer-book in 
his kit provided by government, as no 
government of a nominally Catholic 
country so provides it. And, Owen, I 
don’t even know where soldiers outside 
the British Empire demand it—and 
that’s the cornerstone, in a way, of all 
my wordy structure. That belongs to 
the soul of ‘this England? ” 


Another excerpt from Owen’s diary: 
® Its reat “te feat for your ideals,’ 
wrote a boy here the other day to his 
parents in England. He has since died 
for them. Our ideal!—good to live for; 
or to die for, thereby making them our 
Reals, Ideal-real men, ideal-real boys— 
come and see them out here, and you'll 
say Thank God! The army was my job 
in life, but here, every week, I come 
across fellows who at call of ‘This Eng- 
land’ have suddenly sacrificed all a man 
can. Gladstone’s grandson, for example 
—it’s lucky to link him up with Bright’s 
dittos. A name that’s an introduction 
anywhere; broad acres in Wales; the 
ear of the House; good looks and good 
money, and himself good as gold; the 
youngest Lord-Lieutenant of a county; 
an ex-president of the union at Oxford; 
at not-impossible Prime Minister; need- 
ing no prophet to proclaim him soon to 
be the lucky husband of some luckiest 
girl in her loving. O, that’s only one 
gold coin of a mintage that England is 
spending freely enough out here—surely 
toll taken on the highway to some not 
unattainable Land of Heart’s Desire.” 


Poor Owen, he fell at Ypres; and 
there follow passages from the diary of 
“Pauline.” the girl whom he was to wed 


and who “nurses even his loss, with a 
kind of uncovenanted content. ‘Then 
have I reason to be fond of grief,’ as 
Constance says.” The book 1s worth 
lingering over. (“Halt! Who's There?” 
By the author of “Aunt Sarah and the 
War.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 





“Casuals of the Sea” 


In a Casual sore of dress comes a 
story by a new author, William McF¥ee. 
“Casuals of the Sea” is a tale of Lon- 
don life, and later, of forecastles and 
stokeholds of tramp steamships. This 
is the author’s first book and from it 
one may expect more work that will, or 
should, excel this in construction. Mc- 
Fee has a microscopic eye for details. 
His characters are of what one might 
call the lower middle class, not clear 
down in the slums, but uneducated Brit- 
ish workmen and sailors, and their fam- 
ilies. He takes nothing for granted, but 
goes back a generation, if necessary, to 
build up his family tree of details. And 
certainly it has its roots in sordid soil. 
The tale finally centers on the life of 
a very casual young man who is of good 
disposition but of no education or enter- 
prise. It carries him from boyhood to 
the bunkers of a merchant tramp steam- 
ship and back again to his London 
haunts. He marries a bar-maid and she 
does the business for the family while he 
saunters and considers and waits for the 
romance of which he reads in the shill- 
ing shockers. In the earlier part of the 
book the life of his sister is traced but 
with not so much attention to details, 
as she divides her life among several un- 
named gentlemen who supply her with 
the luxurious living she desires. Finally, 
she marries a sea captain and settles 
down to “eminent respectability.” As 
a whole, the story introduces one to the 
most intimate occurrences of several 
persons that one would rather shun in 
actual life. But as to the manner in 
which the author acquits himself of the 
task, thankless though it be. it must be 
said that it is a remarkable first attempt 
and with a happier choice of subjects 
and a development of more dramatic 
instinct for plot. Mr. McFee should he 
heard from in the future. (“Casuals of 
the Sea.” Bv William McFee. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. Bullock’s.) 





“Heavy Winds” From the Sea 


Laden with a fresh ocean breeze, the 
very name of James B. Conolly brings 
to one the vernacular of the old salts 
and the lingo of ships and seamen. And 
so in a collection of his nublished stories 
one expects to find the favorite sea 
tales that have made the writer famous. 
Nor is one disappointed; for in “Head 
Winds” mav be fottnd several of that 
locale. notably a prize winner called 
“The Traveler,” a tale of the New Eng- 
land fishermen. But to the mind of the 
present reviewer, there is more interest 
—if not so much feeling and good liter- 
ture—in two stories of tropical setting 
one called “Colors” and the other “The 
Camera Man.” It all depends on wheth- 
er one prefers deeper sentiment or life 
and action. Just now the militarv feel- 
ing of the country will give the former 
tale of soldier life—one worthy of Kip- 
ling—a ready reception, and as to the 
other, anything that partakes of moving 
pictures, even in a mythical Central 
Americal country. will be welcome to 
most readers. (“Head Winds.” By 
Tames B. Conollv. Chares Scribner’s 
Sons. Bullock’s.) 





Troubles of a Literary Man 


Navarre, Ohio. is a real town. even 
though it had no nlace on the literary 
man until! Holworthy Hall nut it there 
in his “Henry of Navarre, Ohio.” There- 
by hangs a tale. When the book was 
ahout to begin its serial publication in 
a certain famous weekly. an agent was 
sent to the village saying that the ne- 
riodical in question was about to print 
a story about Navarre. Everybody sub- 
scribed. everyone in Bethlehem, Roches- 
ter, and Navarre (like ancient Gaul. the 
niace is divided into three parts. the com- 
bined population heing about a thousand), 
and waited expectantly for the appear- 
ance of the story that would make their 
home snot famous. But when it did ap- 
pear indignation ran high, for Holworthv 
Hall, it seemed, had not told the truth 
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about them, according to their view 
of it. An investigation began, and the 
dishonor of having given the author 
grossly misleading information about 
their native village was finally divided 
between the two literary natives of Na- 
varre, one the American vice-consul at 
Marseilles, the other Katherine D. Cath- 
er, whose “Boyhood Stories of Iamous 
Men” will soon be published by The 
Century Co. Such are the troubles ot 
a literary man. 





Notes From Bookland 


It is doubtful whether the American 
public is aware that Anthony Wilding, 
once the world’s lawn tennis champion, 
and the man whom McLoughlin defeated 
in that spectacular match in New York, 
on the fatal August of 1914, is one of 
the many famous victims of the present 
European conflict. Captain Wilding, 
whose biography, by A. Wallis Myers, 
the tennis expert, has just been pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Co., was 
killed by a shell in Belgium early this 
year. His death represents the severest 
possible blow to English tennis, for he 
had already performed as England’s 
mainstay in many a Davis Cup Series, 
and was still in the prime of his tennis 
career, 





The attempt of Maurice McLoughlin. 
the “California Comet,’ to come back” 
this season recalls the fact that Mc- 
Laughlin’s book on tennis is the most 
popular volume that has ever been pub- 
lished on the subject. A new edition 
has just been published by the George 
H. Doran Company. It is quite possible 
that the present popularity of the dash- 
ing young westerner has a great deal to 
do with the success of his book, which 
is filled with personal anecdote and rem- 
iniscence of the famous matches in this 
country and abroad. 





Books which will appear from _ the 
George H. Doran press this week are 
“The Self-Discovery of Russia,” by 
Prof. J. Y. Simpson of the University of 
Edinburgh, “The Mystery of the Hated 
Man, and Then Some.” by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, “The Triumph of Tim,” 
by Horace Annesley Vachell, “The Tow- 
ers of Ilium,” by Ethelyn Leslie Huston, 
“An Average Woman,” by W. Dane 
Bank, “The Daughter Pays.” by Mrs. 
Baillie Reynolds, “Barnacles,” by J. 
MacDougall Hay, “Dead Yesterday,” by 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, and “Michael,” 
by E. F. Benson, promising a pleasing 
variety. 


Three important works in the field of 
art are announced by the Century Com- 
pany for October publication. These 
are “The Art of Rodin: with Leaves 
from His Note-Book,” by Judith Cladel, 
a biographical and critical study of the 
great sculptor and his work, with medi- 
tations contributed by Rodin himself on 
art, modelling, nature, and tradition; “A 
History “oi Ornament, bvene Dr. 
Hamlin, professor of the _ history of 
architecture at Columbia University, be- 
ing the first volume (‘Ancient and Me- 
diaeval Ornament”) of a projected work 
that will cover in two volumes the de- 
velopment of styles in decorative art; 
and “The New Interior.” by Hazel H. 
Adler, an illustrated survey of the ad- 
mirable work being done by contempor- 
ary American craftsmen in the various 
arts related to domestic usage. 








A Victory 
For Economy 


In amount of interest paid 
depositors The Hibernian 
Savings Bank is now fourth 
among the Savings Banks of 
Southern California. 


From fifty-fourth to fourth 
place in five years! 


This stupendous growth is a 


victory for economical bank- 
ing methods. 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 













September 23, 1909 


93,000 |. 


Depositors 


There are now 98,000 deposi- 
tors in the Security. 





We are especially pleased that 
many small depositors are hon- 
oring us with their confidence 
and they may be certain that the 
security of their savings will 
continue to be our first consid- 
eration. 


Won’t you join our big fam- | 
ily too? 


\GURITY TRUST 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 





Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


Resources over $50,000,000 
First and Spring | 


Were 


Horses 


You know the rest of the 
old saying. Not many 
people ride horses nor ride 
behind 
days, but many people 


ride in railway trains, especially | 
those who enjoy such comfortable 


them, in these 


luxury as may be found in the 
Los Angeles Limited or the Pa- 
cific Limited. If you have occa- 
sion to travel to Chicago, these 
popular trains will take you there 
in less than three days, over the 
Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific. 
The service is excellent and ’tis a 
pleasant route. Ticket men at 50! 
or 503 So. Spring St. will be glad 
to give particulars. 


£O0 | 
San Francisco 
Oakland and 
Berkeley - 


—departs 5:00 p.m. daily 


E. W. McGee, Gen’! Agt. 
Six-Eleven Hill Street \ 


Phone service day or night 


60941 — Main 


Santa Fe Statio 
A5130 — Main a ais 


ws & 
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Plays and Players the character ever filmed, more realistic Turn Night Into Day 

(Continued from page Ir) than any scene Thomas Ince has ever American Falls and Rapids of Niagara 
SO e— done, which is saying much. The stor have been rescued from the night, is the Don’t rab at any 
ern photodrama, i ae a Se ai is a thrilling one. anno ae made by the a 4 
his story was written tor the popular entral Railroad of the New York Cen- ° 
OD orite by the well known local author Tagore to Visit City tral Lines. moving Car. You 
and ec Bae Henry ae Rabindranath Tagore, world-famous , The method found after so many years ; ' 
Warnack. It tells how a c- . i © Bengali poet and philosopher, is visiting is flood-lighting—the Davis System of can t pull it back 
south and west oe in _ oe America for a brief lecture tour and wil] Flood-Lighting—whereby the beams are 
one against himse and the other agains give a reading of his own works at Trin- ‘iffused through the water, the spray b ° ll 
those who are breaking the laws of man- ity Audttornunte bos Angeles Monday and the mists instead of upon them. In- ut it can pu you 
kind, and the role ae aes en evening, October 9, for fie general pub- Stead of the steely, artificial glare of the 
Seportunity to ae ay 11S ou oe lic, appearing under the auspices of the arc light, heretofore the most powerful down and under 
histrionic ability. € prays a Cumnock School of Expression. hight known, nitrogen incandescent 
George Baxter, cai of impulse who lamps embedded in reflecting hoods of R b 
has fled to the West after killing the ; most imgenious construction distribute emembper 
man who ruined his home. How he “Don” Picture Leaving City. their mellow beams over a great area— 
meets a dance hall girl and under her Tonight closes the six weeks’ csase- the nearest approach to sun-light de- é6 e 99 
influence is persuaded to return and face ment of the famous photodramia of Cali-  yiseg by man. Safety First 
trial and is eventually freed from the fornia history, “The Daughter of the Will J. Davis, Jr., the inventor of the 


shadow that has cast a gloom over his Don” at the Majestic Theater. The film 
life makes one of the most intensely in- will be immediately taken to New York, 
teresting film plays ever projected on a_ following its close here. 

picture screen. Supporting Farnum are 
such well known local favorites as pretty 
Gladys Brockwell, Nell Shipman, 
Eleanor Crowe, Willard Louis, William 
Burress, Brooklyn Keller and H. A. Bar- 


flood-light which bears his name, sought 
for his flood-light for ten years, at first 
seeking only a lamp which would make 
stage lighting first of all safe and then a2 
; : ; : & 
Quaint Quaker Play at Woodley effective. He is of a theatrical family, 
It is a quaint Quaker play that will en- the son of a distinguished manager and 
tertain Woodley patrons in the coming Of Jessie Bartlett Davis, a prima donna 
week, for Louise Huff, a dainty little Whose name is synonymous with the old 








ews. film star, is to be featured as Patience Das unerns des a golden era of the a ee ee 
 .. ; ¥ ee to whom the cry of the “tuck tuck” ‘\Mmerican stage. 
Saint, ese cman . ibe aan comes in the arrival in the secluded The city of Niagara Falls accepted the e 
In line with its announce a Quaker village of a handsome young city Work of Mr. Davis Saturday night, Aug- Los An eles Railwa 
iicmas the Maj cene ai ee man, who steals her heart. Fortune Uust 26, with brief official ceremonies. 
ture p ’ ; 


sends her to care for his neglected child Niagara Falls has thus made the illumi- 
later and eventually they are united, af- mation a permanent feature. 

ter a faithless wife is properlv punished. —— 

The Burton Holmes travel pictures con- Santa Barbara board of supervisors 
tinue to make the round globe smaller has instructed the county clerk to ad- 
and more accessible, in delightful and  vertise for sale $50,000 worth of state 
comfortable manner, highway bonds. 


will present for the first time outside of 
New York, the sensational Pathe drama, 
“Saint, Devil and Woman,” beginning 
tomorrow afternoon. There will be five 
shows daily throughout the week, the 
frst show being presented at one o’clock 
and the others two hours. thereafter. 
Featured in the leading role of this big 
drama is the celebrated star, Florence 
LaBadie. The story of the play deals 
with a young woman of the convents 


who comes under the unhappy guardian- From 

ship of a resourceful and wicked man of Asphalt-Base Crude 

the world, and absorbs some of his char- ; 

acteristics, later being won by a good —the crude endorsed by Lieut. 

man and led into the paths of true wom- Bryan, a U.S. Government Ex- ys 
anhood. pert on motor cylinder lubrica- 





tion, in his statement before the 
Railway Wreck Pictured at Superba A 


In “The Combat,” in which pretty American Society of Naval En- 
Anita Stewart is featured at the Superba gineers. 


this week, there is a most exciting rail- 
road wreck pictured. The scene, which 
was staged in Long Island and drew 
crowds of spectators who watched with 


eager interest, shows a long line of cars 


speeding along the tracks on top of a 7 St, a Tho Mos, C 
steep embankment, the subsequent crash, Li € GH ard O1 OF O1Or QrS 
the overturned train and the burning cars Sold by dealers everywhere and 
with their loads of suffering humanity. sp ; y 

Later flashes of the wreck show this at all Service Stations of the 


large train of cars burning to charred Standard Oi] Company 
tums and the ashes, illuminating the (California) 


night in weirdly fascinating fashion. It 
is, if anything, one of the best films of 


\ ete 


“THE DAY BEFORE MARRIAGE’’ 

by Mary Dale. 

Beautiful gift book with hand 
Dainted page designs. Tan Crash 
$4.00 net. Leather $4.00 net. 

Free circular on criticism and re- 
Vising of manuscript. 

Warren T. Potter 

511-12 Baker-Detwiler Bidg., 

Los Angeles, Cal, 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


First National Bank 


LOS ANGELES 
At the Close of Business September 12, 1916 
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Broadway at Eighth St. 
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INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS, 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
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I, W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier of the above named Bank, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my knowledge and belief, 


Jot. EMPOte John 8. Cravens Cc. W. Gates John B. Miller 
Stoddard Jess J. C. Drake Fie ex re same Dan Murphy 
E. D. Roberts Frank P. Fiint J. O. Koepfli By GY Story 
John P. Burke Me EF lint KE, J. Marshall Directors 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 


e 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS SEPT. 12, 1916 
(Owned by the Stockholders ef the First National Bank of Lox Anyeles.) 
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. RESOURCES _- : A LINE Y 
For information in regard LoaneeemembiscountS .gMMec.,..:.....:000., oe. 2 $15,672,714.07 Y eh a Y 
Bonds, Securities,, Etcagye....-.. A ee ee eee caste cs 4,434,846.34 Y Yy 
to space and rates apply at Banking House, Furniture and Vixtures....,.......00..00e0gsseee 1,059,182.08 Yy Y 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL LETTER 


CON Ree vTiUGHES’ suppenters con: 
l 


tend that he will have an ample 
majority in the electoral college as well 
as a very heavy majority of the popular 
vote,” is the pronouncement voiced in 
the last monthly financial letter issued 
by the Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
“They claim,’ continues this interesting 
little sheet, “that the Underwood tariff, 
neglected rights of American citizens 
abroad, our interference with internal 
affairs in Mexico, and a shameful aban- 
donment of American citizens there, 
class legislation, the coddling by the ad- 
ministration of union labor interests, 
the persecution of business men and 
harassment of business interests, are the 
rocks upon which the Democratic party 
will split. But up to the present 
time there has been no serious interrup- 
tion of business resulting from the cam- 
paign, nor is there any particular amount 
of excitement noticeable.” 

It instances the apathy of the voters 
of California in the recent primary elec- 
tion of August 29, which it character- 
izes. asSmeem. Brimary farce, .and scores 
the citizens for their indifference. It 
suggests that “while California is already 
cursed with too many laws, it would be 
just as well: to pass one more, viz: A 
statute imposing a fine of twenty dol- 
lars ($20.00) and costs of collection upon 
every registered voter of the state, male 
or female. who fails to cast his ballot 
on election day, unless prevented by 
sickness or unavoidable absence from 
the precinct in which he is registered.” 

There is a discussion of the recent 
threatened railroad strike, involving 
TOUMMenancren thousand™® trained oper- 
atives, and their demands and the prob- 
able outcome of their victory, as well 
a5 its political Significance. “The bill 
just passed fixes wages and unless for- 
mer rulings of the court are overruled 
the law just passed should be held un- 
constitutional. It does not go into effect 
untieanvary: 1.1917 .so there is ample 
time to institute a campaign against 
the validity of the act. Throughout all 
of these proceedings the claim of the 
men for an eight-hour day has been a 
fraudulent mask. They have never 
wanted an eight-hour day. What they 
wanted was increased pay. Through the 
cowardice or collusion of congress they 
get, through this bill, if it is constitu- 
tional, increased pay. If it is not con- 
stitutional they get a most beautifully 
gilded gold-brick. The action of 
the president and legislation by congress 
in this matter is the most serious blow 
to property interests ever struck in 
America, provided the act of congress, 
passed at the threat of the labor unions, 
is a. Constitutional act.” 

It also notes briefly the Tavenner bill, 
which it regards as iniquitous, since “its 
object is to take the efficiency out of 
all government constructive works. 
“Not only the president, but the pres- 
ent congress of the United States has 
surrendered many powers of the govern- 
ment entirely to the control of the labor 
unions. The length of time the voters 
xf this country will stand this sort of 
thing will depend upon how severely 
they are punished by the acts of those 
entrusted with making our laws. When 
the shoe pinches hard enough there will 
come a change,” it predicts. 

Vetus regard to crop prospects it 
states that government reports on wheat 
and cotton show that the yield of these 
two staples will be much smaller in 
1916 than for years past. Naturally, re- 
duced exportations of both wheat and 
cotton must be expected, with extreme- 
‘y high prices for what is held for home 
consumption. It is yet too early to form 
any safe estimate on the corn crop of 
the nation. Enough is known of the 
situation, however, to predict that the 
yield will be much smaller this year than 
in 1915. Hot weather is necessary for 
the development of corn, but drouth is 
fatal to it. Already alarm is expressed 
over the absence of rain in some por- 
tions of the corn belt. Excessive wet 
weather and spring floods reduced the 
corn acreage, | like wheam anc corn, 
the yield of barley. oats, flax and rye 
will be considerably reduced. With 
beef, pork and mutton constantly ad- 
vancing in price, while the cost of all 


other food products, including vege- 
tables, is augmented from day to day, 
there does not appear to be an immedi- 
ate prospect of a reduction in the high 
cost of living.’ But “California can 
well congratulate herself on the prices 
at which her various products have been 
marketed this year,” is a crumb of com- 
fort dropped. 


As to Trade Conditions 


Trade, foreign and domestic, is still 
large in volume. Our exports hold up 
remarkably well, and will so long as 
we have buyers for the output of our 
munition factories and for other indis- 
pensable war supplies. 

Domestic trade remains in good vol- 
ume, Fall trade has not yet set in, and 
will not until crops are fully harvested. 
With all of America’s commodities 
bringing the prices which they are now 


selling for, merchants should experi- 
ence a most active fall business. 
Reports from every section of the 


country as to trade outlook are encour- 
aging. Neither the rise in the price ot 
raw materials, nor the increased cost 
cf manufacturing, has affected the sum- 
mer buying. There is every reason to 
believe that fall trading will surpass all 
previous records. A most reassuring 
evidence of prosperotts conditions is the 
fact that failures constantly diminish in 
numbers with lessened liabilities. Of 
course, in time this condition will 
change. Unerringly the pendulum 
swings first up and then down. After 
a sufficient period of prosperity, de- 
pression will again set in, but while 
conditions are as they are, the knowl- 
edge of that well-known economic fact 
will not cause any one to lose sleep. 
Locally, all the products of the coun- 
try are bringing to our farming popula- 
tion such splendid returns that every 
branch of business is feeling the im- 
pulse. Some lines in the cities of 
Southern California are suffering from 
too much competition and too large 
overhead expenses. 

Interest rates continues low. 
fands are on hand for “erep movi. 
purposes and a  $250,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain has just been closed by 
American capitalists. With this loan 
made, America will soon be drawing 
from foreign loans not less than $100,- 
000,000 a year in interest, a reversal 
of conditions which prevailed prior to 
the commencement of the war. 

Checks Through Federal Reserve 

August 15th the federal reserve bank 
put into operation its arbitrary and revo- 
lutionary plan of paying all checks on 
member banks at par. 

The effect of this system will be the 
loss by the banks of the country of 
a legitimate source of income enjoyed 
by them for years in exchange charges. 
This loss will be considerable, but the 
banks are not going to sit idly by and 
see this source of profit vanish with- 
out recouping themselves from _ other 
sources. The banks on the Pacific 
coast, for instance, have heretofore ac- 
cepted eastern drafts at par. They re- 
coup themselves by selling exchanges 
against eastern funds thus. obtained. To- 
Gay, it asaan walks into a Pacific coast 
bank with a draft drawn by a solvent 
party on an eastern bank, and wants 
immediate credit for the proceeds there- 
of, he will be compelled to pay for the 
use of the money until the bank cash- 
ing the draft has received its proceeds 
from the party upon whom it is drawn. 
lf a merchant deposits out of town 
items and gets immediate credit for 
them, he will be compelled to pay the 
bank with whom he makes the deposit 
for the use of the money advanced on 
those items until the bank has collected 
them. There are a thousand and one 
services which banks have heretofore 
gratuitously performed for their custom- 
ers that they will now charge for. 

The absurdity of the charge of one 
and one-half cents an item allowed by 
the federal reserve bank to be made 
for each item collected. is apparent when 
you consider that if a bank receives 
from another hank one collection, it col- 
lects one and one-half cents for its 
services and spends two cents postage 
to remit the proceeds. The collecting 
bank is out one-half a cent, in addition 
to its time and cost of correspondence. 


Ample 


Standard Oil in California 


No company in the Standard Oll 
group shows the all-around growth of 
the Standard Oil Company of California 
and probably none of them exceeds it in 
capacity for further expansion. The fu- 
ture scope of the business of the Califor- 
nia company recently has been greatly 
broadened by the withdrawal of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York 
from the development of oil lands in 
China. With the New York company 
out, the California company is the nat- 
ural one to supply the Chinese and tar 
eaStern markets. 


Possibilities of the Chinese market, 
especially in reference to kerosene, are 
tremendous. Development of the 
Chinese market has been retarded since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe be- 
cause of high ocean freight rates which 
preclude the getting of kerosene to 
Chinawat-amprice at which it could be 
marketed. This dithculty is being over- 
come, however, by the construction of 
many tank steamers, in which building 
program Standard of California is tak- 
ing a leading part. At present the fleet 
@f Standard oi California has a_ total 
carrying capac ty of close to 700,000 bar- 
rels ol of) 4 trib. Many of its new 
tankers, of the “D. G. Scofield” type, are 
among the largest carriers of oil in the 
world. 


In domestic trade on the Pacific coast 
the Standard company is the dominant 
interest. In the last few months it has 
also become a large factor in the eastern 
section of this country, making large 
shipments of refined products in tank 
cars. 


Standard of California was the first of 
the Standard subsidiaries to reach the 
extent of $100.000,C00 capitalization, the 
size of the original Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey at the time of dissolution 


in 1911. The issued capitalization is 
close to $75,000,000. 


The company is a complete oil or- 
ganization, operating, producing, refin- 
ing and transportation properties. It has 
more than $65,000,000 invested in plants. 
Their capacity is approximately 85,000 
barrels of crude a day. Its Point Rich- 
mond plant on San Francisco Bay has a 
capacity of 65,000 barrels daily and is 
one of the best equipped plants in the 
world. The production of the company 
is approaching 40,000 barrels a day. It 
has a pipe line capacity of more than 
100,000 barrels daily, and its tank steam- 
ers can carry about 700,000 barrels a trip. 


Although California was surpassed in 
production of oil by Oklahoma last year 
and will be this year, its record over a 
period of years is that of leading pro- 
ducer. There are more refineries in the 
State than in any other. There are 76 
there now, although 19 of them are not 
operating. Pennsylvania with 56 re- 
fineries is second to California. 


Cost of Eight-Hour Law 


Rough estimates made by railroad ex- 
ecutives of additional costs that will be 
saddled on the expenditure accounts of 
their respective railroads by imposition 
of eight hour law are as follows: Presi- 
dent Ripley of Atchison, trifle over 
$2.000.0C0 a year; President Earling of 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, $2,000,- 
COO a year; Vice-President Schriver of 
Baltimore and Ohio, based on service 
actually performed in one month, $2,500,- 
000 a year; President Holden of Burling- 
ton, based on one month’s actual pay- 
ments, $1,465,000 a year; Henry Walters, 
chairman of hoard, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, on basis of law covering only four 
brotherhood employees, $850,000 a year; 
President Elliott of New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, $1,979,000 a year. 


News of General Petroleum 


Blyth, Witter & Co. are offering for 
sale the $1,400,000 first mortgage bonds 
cf the reorganized General Petroleum 
Corporation, which were given Andrew 
Weir for his holdings in the old Generai 
Petroleum Company. These bonds are 


dated June 1, 1916, and mature June 1, 
1926. 
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AMERICA’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


ITH THE new British loan ar- 


ranged for and Chile asking for 
$50,000,000, it is worth while counting 
up just what we have done in inter- 
national financiering since the world 
war began. The Wali Street Journal, 
which may be accepted as an excellent 
authority, makes the following estimate: 


AneolO- rence. ch lama sc ee $500,000,000 
Ibnitish, two-year «2... . ome 250,000,000 
I'rench three-year loan..... 100,000,000 
French one-year bank credits 30,000,000 
French banks commercial 

Ea Tete IMME sre 12S La ailareg ve SM, 2, ge 20,000,000 
British banks extended loan 50,000,000 
Miscellaneous credits, largely 

[eos eo. 80,000,000 
(a riciaeneate OW ee Wee 228,000,000 
PhewtOtnelatid. . .aiveemengas a: 5,000,000 
Argentine .<.2.neeeereee 68,000,000 
Russia three-year loan ..... 50,000,000 
ltaly, one-year 925 ee 25,000,000 
Switzerland three and five- 

year mae. 2 a eee ce 10,000,000 
Germany one-year treasury 

PGE Sihinwaeoaes ete 10,000,000 
Norway two and three-year 8,000,000 
Greece bank credits ........ 7 000,000 
Chilembaniweloan =... 95 cee 6,000,000 
Sweden two-year ........... 5.000.000 
Cittnas bankine. loans: ..... 4 000,900 
Patria Cee. ees 2,450,000 
Boliviavoank loan ..... see 1,000,000 

Total 2... ee $1,469,950,000 


Tt will be noted that practically all 
of this is for belligerents, although 
South America gets a fair sum and is 
asking for more. The total does not 
take into consideration enormous credits 
in British and French banks which are 
not drawn tpon since the money earns 
much more there than it could possibly 
do at home. It is also estimated that 
fully $40,000,000 in European bonds have 
been bought privately by American in- 
vestors and do not appear in the above 
table. 

Recent French and British borrowings 
have tied up a good many American 
securities as collateral and Great Britain 
has in its treasury an unknown amount 
of such securities which it has com- 
mandeered. In any event it seems cer- 
tain that we are now a creditor nation 
and that another year of war will give 
us a commanding position in world 
finance. 


Bank of Italy Transaction 


Bank of Italy of San Francisco has 
purchased the Pioneer Bank of Porter- 
ville, The bank has a capital andeame 
plus of $130,000, and assets of about 
$700,C00. Eugene L. Scott, the president, 
and J. W. Thomas, the cashier, will re- 
main with the bank. 


Salmon and Fruit Merger 


Consolidation of salmon and frutt 
canning industries on this coast into one 
big company, it is stated, has been prac- 
tically effected. The new company, ac- 
cording to word received from New 
York, will be known as the California 
Fruit Products Company and will be 
capitalized at $50,000,000. The informa- 
tion from the east was to the effect that 
the deal had been underwritten and the 
consolidation assured. 

Wm. Salomon & Co. of New York 
were said to have been the financial 
agents in the deal and the concerts 
whose interests were reported as_hay- 
ing been merged were the Alaska Pack- 
ers’ association, the California Fruit 
Canners’ association and Griffin & 
Skelley, all San Francisco concerns. In- 
terested in the merger. it was stated. 
were Fontana & Co., J. K. Armsby con 
pany and Balfour, Guthrie & Co. the 
latter a British corporation. 

The merger, it was announced, had 
secured 72 per cent of the Alaska Pack: 
ers’ association stock and that the opp? 
sition of the minority stockholders 1! 
this concern would not delay the consol 
idatin, 


At a meeting of the directors ol An- 
telope Valley Bank L. M. Denison was 
elected member of directorate and treas 
urer of the bank. These offices were 0! 
merly held by M. J. Reynolds of La™ 
caster. 
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Local Bankers Attend Convention 


Kansas City is now the Mecca for the 
bankers of America as the coming con- 
vention in that city of the National 
Bankers’ Association will be one of the 
most important in the history of the 
country. The following bankers from 
this section are scheduled to attend: J. 
C. Drake, president L. A. Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; A. C. Edwards, president 
First National Bank, Pasadena; Stod- 
dard Jess, president First National 
Bank; W. D. Longyear, cashier Security 
Trust and Savings Bank; W. E. McVay, 
vice-president German American Trust 
and Savings Bank; E. G. McWilliams, 
manager publicity department, Security 
Trust and Savings Bank; James_ O. 
Moore, cashier International Savings 
and Exchange Bank; J. F. Sartori, presi- 
dent Security Trust and Savings Bank; 
BW. Sinclair, First National Bank, 
Redlands; H. F. Stewart, vice-president 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank; 
John W. Wilson, examiner Los ‘Angeles 
clearing house association. 


It is rutnmored today that E. G Mce- 
Williams, manager of the publicity de- 
partment of the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of this city has been elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Banking, at the national convention 
closing today in Cincinnati. Mr. Mc- 
Williams has long been a shining light 
in Institute work and his advancement 
to this post of honor will mean much to 
the banking circles on the Pacific Coast. 
The chapters on this coast have been 
growing in strength and activity in the 
last year and with a Los Angeles man 
at the head of the national body an 
added impetus and interest will be 
created. 


Changes in Investment Houses 


L. M. Blankenhorn, of Blankenhorn 
& Rath, has become associated with 
Blankenhorn & Hunter Co. This firm 
has in the last few years held a promi- 
nent place in the market for bonds and 
other high grade securities, maintaining 
omces both in Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dent, Howard G. Rath & Company is 
the successor of the firm of Blanken- 
horn & Rath which has just been dis- 
solved. The new concern which is head- 
ed by the former partner of L. Mac 
Blankenhotn, will make no change of 
business location and will continue its 
activities in the local market for invest- 
ment securities. 





Sealed Bids To Be Received 


Sealed bids will be received up to 
7:30 p. m., October 2, by the commis- 
sion of the city of Alhambra for pur- 
chase of bonds of said city as follows: 
1—Water Bonds in sum af $324,000. 
Bonds dated October 1, 1916, interest at 
tate of 5 per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually. Bonds three hundred and 
twenty-four in number, of denomina- 
tion of $1,000 each. 2—Sewer Bonds: 
Sewer bonds in sum of $13,000, dated 
October 1, 1916, interest at rate of 5 
Per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually. Twenty-six in number, of de- 
nomination of $500 each. Each bid ac- 
companied by certified check for 3 per 
cent, payable to order of Walter M. 
Eddy, city clerk. Bids received on any 
or all of said bonds. The right is re- 
served to reject any and all bids. 





Good Gasoline Easily Obtainable 


In a recent newspaper atticle a cer- 
fain automobile manufacturer stated that 
his new motor was especially designed 
to handle low-grade gasoline, or “poor 
gasoline,” as he put. it. “High-_test 
gasoline,” he said, “is not easily obtain- 
able in the most favored localities.” 
Commenting on this article, J. L. Quinn, 
Ristriet sales manager of the Standard 

ul Company, said recently: “Evidently 
the Pacific Coast was overlooked by 
tIhis manufacturer in making up his list 
o! ‘Most favored localities.’ Otherwise 
si Statement regarding the scarcity of 
200d gasoline would not hold good. For 
wee Coast motorists. at least, should 
te no difficulty whatsoever in obtain- 
O°. Pure, high-test distilled gasoline, 
ahh amy has been for years, and 
aad putting out only this real, good, 
_ eshioned, all-refinery, unmixed gas, 
ae our distributing machinery has put 
a pes oxiue into practically every town 
fe Sa et on the Pacific Coast. There 
Re sees for the Pacific Coast motor- 

S to go without good gasoline.” 





Poe oy has been in Raton, New 
Sauitution oe arrangements for or- 
state bank and establishmént of new 
ing mad Be that place. Plans are be- 
buildine «oe crection of two-story bank 
con t & Which is expected to be under 
struction before October 1. 
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National City Co., of California 


When the National City Co. of Cali- 
fornia took over the bond business of 
the N. W. Halsey Co. of California it 
was rumored that many changes would 
be made in the personnel of the office 
Organizations but it has been definitely 
decided that they shall be kept intact. 
The only change of note is that oc- 
curring in the San Francisco office 
where Geo. K. Weeks becomes president 
aud general manager of the Pacific coast 
business, taking the place of Cyrus 
Peirce who retires, having sold his en- 
tire interest to the new company. W. 
B. Hunnewell, who has so. effectively 
managed the Los Angeles branch, will 
continue to act in his former capacity. 





Edward C. Pyle Promoted 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Bank of Pasa- 
dena Edward C. Pyle was elected to the 
office of vice-president. Mr. Pyle for 
several years has held the office of 
cashier and his efficient work in this 
position has not been without reward. 





Promotions in Railroad Circles 


Ata meeting of the board of directors, 
Salt Lake Route, held in New York 
City, H. V. Platt was elected first vice 
president, vice E. E. Calvin, who re- 
signed to become president of the Union 
Pacific system. Mr. Platt was assistant 
general manager of the Southern Pa- 
cine in Los Angeles and later vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Oregon 
Short Line in Salt Lake City, and is one 
of the best known railroad men in the 
West. 





FP. F. Clayton, car service agent of the 
Salt Lake Route, has also assumed the 
duties of general baggage agent, vice T. 
C, Davison, resigned. 


Ordinance No. 34,752 has been adopt- 
ed by the city council declaring inten- 
tion to call election in that part of city 
contained within boundaries of pro- 
posed municipal improvement district to 
be known as municipal improvement dis- 
trict No. l, for the purpose of submit- 
ting the proposition of authorizing is- 
suance and sale of bonds of such dis- 
rict in amount of $1,020,000 for purpose 
of acquiring and constructing works for 
distributing and supplying water, in- 
cluding acquisition of lands, structures, 
pipes, pipe lines. Said election will be 
held on October 18. Hearing will be 
held "October 5, at.9 a. Mm. in counem 
chamber at @ity hall 


Treasurer of city of Los Angeles will 
receive bids for following street im- 
provement bonds up to October 9, 11 a. 
m.: Fifty-three bonds for improvenient 
of Westmoreland avenue, amounting to 
$7079.25, terms of said bonds being nine 
years from January 2, 1917. Bonds dated 
September 1, 1916, interest of 7% per 
annum from that date. No bid consid- 
ered unless it is for par or above. Bid- 
ders are referred to records on file in 
office of board of public works for 
further particulars. 





Solution of power problem is planned 
by public service commission. Plans 
contemplate fling of application with 
raliroad commission for rehearing of 
Southern California Edison case. It is 
believed that entire distributing systems 
could be purchased for $8,000,000, ne- 
cessitating bond issue of approximately 
$3,000,000. 


Offer to purchase the $390,000 of 5% 
municipal improvement bonds recently 
voted, has been received from J. F. Sar- 
tori, president of the Security Bank. Of- 
feris for par and accrued interest. 








General election November 7 will im- 
mediately be followed by special elec- 
tion at San Diego to vote on Lower Otay 
bond issue, it has been decided. 





Date of special election in Hollywood 
water district has been fixed by the 
council for October 18. 


Your Will Is Your Own 


Your Will is a document which is at all times subject to your control. 
You may change it—add to it—or even destroy it, as you choose. 
A Will drawn by our Trust Department, and filed in our vaults, is readily 


accessible and always subject to the order of its maker. 
HAVE US DRAW YOUR WILL TODAY 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


s 
Spring at Seventh St., Los Angeles Savings—Commercial—Trust 














BLANKENHORN-HUNTER & CO. 


announce the association with them of 


L. MAC. BLANKENHORN 


Formerly of Blankenhorn & Rath 


A continuance of past patronage will receive prompt and 
efficient service 


200-1 Citizen’s Bank Bldg. 210 E. Colorado St. 
LOS ANGELES BOTH PHONES PASADENA 








CONDENSED STATEMENT 


The Farmers & Merchants National Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES 
As Made to the Comptroller of the Currency at Close of Business Sept. 12, 1916 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Loans and Discounts...... $11,456,147.66 Capital Stock Paid in..,. $1,500,000.00 
United States Bonds to se- Surplus and Undivided 
eure Cireulation 1,500,000.00 Profits 2,100,487.46 
Other Bonds, Stoeks 1,451,739.15 National Bank 
Customers’ Liability Notes Out- 
Letters of Credit 60,956.73 standing ...$1,499,995,.00 
Customers’ Liability ' Less Amount 
count of Aeceptuneces... 7,019.28 on Hand ... 70,000.00 = 1,429,995.00 
Bank Premises 394,000.00 Letters of Credit 62,611.60 
Redemption Fund 45,000.00 Avcceptances Biased on Im- 
ports 7,319.28 
Cash on Hand. $2,979,716.06 Reserved for Taxes....... 7,098.36 
Due from Banks 3,984,657.09  6,964.373.15 Deposits 16,802,024.27 


$21,909,535.07 $21,909,535.97 
I, V. H. Rossetti, Cashier of the above named Bank, do solemnly swear that 


the above stutement is correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
(Signed) V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 


Correct, Attest: Osear Lawler, C. A. Ducommutn, J. J. Vosburg. 


WHERE COURTESY I8 UNDERSTOOD AND BANKING SERVICE IS ALWAYS 
GOOD 


WE PAY INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 











NAME OFFICERS 
W. H. HOLLIDAY, ; 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK IH, RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
: ; api ’ VU, . 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring Sarpivs arid. erotis, #500 Geo. 
A. J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK h. ‘ft, PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000: 


N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 








GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
| ae ee caleba he oa GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 
Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 
J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Hi. S, McKEE, Cashier. _ 
a , $500,000.00; d 
OE eee eee aa OPFIE Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK MALCOME CROW ED eidant. 
°401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
STODDARD JESS, President, 


IRST NATIONAL BANK W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
( ; Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, $2,537,953; Deposits, 


$25,270,000. 


71 ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK v, “he VROSSHTTL, Cashier. 
. tal, 1,500, : 
Corner Fourth and Main Sao lusana Profits, $2,000,000. 





Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. Paving Contractors 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. In buying from us you buy 
direct from the owner of the bonds. 





Home Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Issues 
Will Buy Will Sell 


Home Tel. Kirst Home Tel, First 
Refunding Refunding 
os, 1945 ......- 92 OSs 1945 — ete ee 93 
e 
Page, Sterling & Co. 
$20 Rieference = Home Phone 
Van Nuys National Bank Fis72 
Building of California Los Angeles 


el Sala seel = INVESTMENT BONDS 


announces that the firm of 





BLANKENHORN & RATH Municipal and Public Utility 
has been dissolved and that Offerings on Request 


business in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


will he earried on in the same 





HOWARD N. MARTIN 


eee. 736 Merch. Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
HOWARD G. RA TH CO. 6th and Spring Sts. 
831-832 Security Building Los Angeles 
Los Angeles A 2636 Bway 2749 
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—An Autumn tinge pervades the store—in the decorations on the 
first floor—in the merchandise on every floor. Readiness for Autumn is apparent on 
every hand. Come as often as you can—for each day’s arrivals increase the interest 
Bullock’s holds for women who care to know Fashion’s whims. 


Individuality in Bullock's 
Fall Suits—$35%, $3922 


—Suits that do more than meet Fashion's requirements— 





—They possess style touches that show originality 
and daring in the designers—style touches that will 
give their wearers the gratifying sense of knowing 


} 
NON pas) that they are conspicuously well dressed. 
GS ! Wd => 
armen | . we 
ee —-Smartly styled suits in rich shades of Burgundy, 
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} trond | I Hyde | I 
Pas were Nc is! Aye Eminence brown, greenish gray, navy and black— 
Aue YA Ags wool velour checks in black and white—other 
f 1 cS < oS , - 
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See weaves in black and brick, green and black, tan and 
fie ae black, etc. The most favored fabrics are gabar- | 
\ fy} dines, broadcloths, serges, tweeds, velours and mix- | 
pete tures. 


—One particularly attractive suit is of wool velour, 
absolutely devoid of trimming, depending for its , 
charm on the cut—long lines from top of collar to © 
bottom of panel, widely flared at sides (quite three 
yards around bottom). Dressy enough for formal 
affairs, yet suitable for street wear. 


—Some models fitted at back and flared at sides. 
Some box pleated from the waist line to hem. a 
Large collars, which may be worn over the shoulders 
or fastened close to throat. $35, $39.50. 

—Ihird Floor. 


The New Fall Draperies at Bullock’s 


—are richer and more beautiful than ever and are not expensive— 

—Whether you want curtains and draperies for a bungalow or for the most elaborate home, you will 
find a wonderful variety at Bullock’s. 

—Here also you may have the expert help of decorators who will submit sketches and suggestions— 
this service is complimentary. 
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New Sunfast Fabric 60c 


—the soft shades of blue, gold, 
brown, green and rose with small 
allover effects—30 inches wide, at 
60c yard. 


Japanese Lacet Curtains 


$7.50 a Yard 


—the very newest of the new ar- 
rivals are these imported Japanese 
lacet curtains—mounted on very 
good quality net and handsomely 
trimmed with lacet braid—$7.50 
tome] Sapa. 


Kapock Silks $1.75 to 
$3.7 9°a: Y Grd 


—rich silks for overdrapes—soit 
shades of blue, rose, mulberry and 
old blue, brown and green—45 
inches wide, $1.75 to $3.75 yard. 


Moguette Persian Couch Covers 


—Exact replicas of famous an- 
tique Persian rugs—soft shades 
of rose, gold, green and red— 
some use them for rugs—-5x9 ft. 
—$12.50 and $17.50 each. 

—Sixth Floor. 
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